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We would welcome the opportunity to | Withoutexpense or obligation onyour 
assist youinthedevelopmentofappro- part, we would study your personnel 
priate provisions for a retirement data and submit a report including 


or other employee benefit program. cost estimates for variant provisions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 Broad Street, New York 15 . Telephone HAnover 2-9800 
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IAS offers to qualified 
accountants a C. P. A. 
Coaching Course which 
has produced outstanding 
results. For full partic- 


ulars address a letter to: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, inc. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 
209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6 ELLINGOIS 





DIMENSION OF SAFETY 


for business records 


Secure. Safeguarded. Stored in a small space for perma- 
nent protection. 

That's the story of your important business records when 
Burroughs microfilming reduces them to capsule form. 
The price of this security is very low. And the time it 
takes to duplicate records on microfilm is very short. 
Thousands of documents can be recorded on one roll of 
microfilm, in as little as half an hour. 

Call your Burroughs office for complete information 
about “the new dimension of safety” in record keeping. 
You will recognize its importance. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


9 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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Modern microfilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell, and sold by 
Burroughs, is the finest obtain 
able. It reflects Bell & Howell's 
acknowledged leadership in the 
field of precision instruments for 
fine photography 
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This could happen 
to your business! 


It is not uncommon for a busi- 
ness to find itself in serious 
straits because of the loss 
through fire or theft of its 
Accounts Receivable records. 


Fortunately, however, there 
is no need for your business to 
be subjected to such risks. A 
special form of protection 
called Accounts Receivable 
Insurance, originated by the 
Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, protects you 
against loss through inability to 
collect your accounts because 
of the loss or destruction of 


your records. 


For full details, see an Agent 
of one of the North America 
Companies. If you don’t know 
who he is, write us, and we'll 


be glad to introduce you. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


Companies, Philadelphia 


Insurance Company of Nerth America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





SAVING TAX DOLLARS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I have seldom had the feeling of satis- 
faction that comes from worthwhile read- 
ing that I derived from reading “Minimiz- 
ing State and Local Taxes” by Paul A. 
Reck in the September CONTROLLER. 

Mr. Reck has written an exceptionally 
clear and concise article on a subject of 
major importance today. Every controller 
who realizes that taxes today are one of 
the prime costs of doing business, should 
read this article. 

He has done something that few have 
attempted to do before, and that is, to dis- 
cuss in considerable detail the techniques 
of tax-savings methods 

Since I have some familiarity with the 
field of taxation myself, I know that most 
individuals have avoided discussing in any 


written articles the actual practical, every- 
day techniques, and the ‘know-how’ that 
is employed by good tax practitioners in 
saving their respective organizations thou- 
sands of dollars annually in taxes. 

Mr. Reck has had the courage to go 
much further than the usual generalities 
that one finds in an article dealing with a 
subject of this sort. 

All executives who are cost conscious 
should put Mr. Reck’s article on their 
“must” reading list. It is the best article 
on State Taxation that I have read in a con- 
siderable period. 
HENRY L. MAGGIOLO 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Maggiolo is chairman of the Com- 


mittee on State and Local Taxation, Con- 
trollers Institute. The Editors 
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Our brochure “Planning a Successful Retirement 


Program for Your Company” explains how we can 
assist you in designing or revising a pension program. 
We operate as actuarial consultants on a fee basis 
and our service is built upon years 
working with all types of plans, self-administered, 
trusteed, insured, profit sharing, and combinations 


of these. Write for a copy on your business letterhead. 
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MANAGEMENT, TAKE HEED! 


The following letter comes to THE CON- 
TROLLER by courtesy of The Free Workers 
Political Action Committee “formed in the 
interest of everyone who must earn a living” 
and operating under the chairmanship of 
former Congressman Fred A. Hartley, Jr.: 


Dear Fellow-unionist: 

What you and I and every other labor 
union member want is a union strong 
enough to protect us but not strong 
enough to destroy us. 

As you saw in the papers, John L. Lewis’ 
UMWA stooges sentenced me to economic 
death and slapped on a $50,000 fine which 
would have stripped me of everything I 
possessed. 

My crime was that, as president of a 
local union, I did what my members 
wanted done. 

As you also saw in the papers, I, a little 
coal miner named Lloyd Sidener, single- 
handed licked John L. Lewis to a frazzle, 
won back my union standing and back-pay 
for every day I lost. 

And I didn’t get a single offer of help of 
any kind from any employer or coal opera- 
tor. (Emphasis supplied—Editor) 

But I wasn’t entirely single-handed. I 
had a weapon that was bigger than all 
Lewis’ money and legal staff. I had the 
Taft-Hartley Act which, for the first time 
in labor history, broke the life-and-death 
power of labor bosses over their members. 

I am exhibit “A” in the reasons why the 
national union bosses want the Wagner 
Act restored and Taft-Hartley scrapped. 
The reason is that Taft-Hartley protects us 
from both the company boss and the union 
boss 

They want a law that restores their dic- 
tatorial power over the union member that 
they lost under the Taft-Hartley law. 

This protection every union member 
now enjoys should be retained by labor at 
all costs. 

I urge every union member to carefully 
read the Taft-Hartley Act and see for him- 
self why every despotic labor boss wants it 
junked and why every union member 
should protect it. 

Lioypb H. SIDENER 


Has Management been missing the boat? 


The Editors 


LEASE-BACK FINANCING 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Have you any information on the so- 
called sale and lease-back or own-lease 
type of financing ? 


J.A.M. 


The following articles on this subject 
have appeared in THE CONTROLLER: Indus- 
trial Financing Through Own-Lease (a two- 
part discussion 1. The What-Why-How of 
the Method by John J. Wilson, Jr. (p. 60 

February 1949) and 2. Effect Upon the Cor- 
porate Picture by Scott Harrod (p. 61—Feb- 





New Plan Cuts Cost 








of Panched-card Accounting 


hi 
Buy your machines 


as you use them 


Pay less than the rental rate! 


AS AN EXECUTIVE NOT YET USING 

PUNCHED CARDS, you can now gain all the 

advantages of this mechanized accounting system 
.at a much lower cost than ever before. 


AS A USER OF PUNCHED-CARD EQUIP- 


MENT you can now stop “buying” your machines 
over and over again... through endless rental. 

In either case, with Remington Rand’s sensa- 
tional new Use-Purchase Plan, the monthly charge 
for buying tabulating machines is lower than the 
current rental! It’s an easy, practical plan that 
spreads your machine payments over a period of 
months—ending in outright ownership. From that 
point on, you pay nothing. 

Nor do you need to fear machine obsolescence 
for you may cancel your Use-Purchase agreement 
anytime after the first year with only 90 days 
written notice. 


$65,000 savings in 15 years 


Under Use-Purchase, look how your savings mount 
and mount! Let’s take an $815 a month rental for 
example. During the installment period, you actu- 
ally pay $7,369 less than the rental rate. Because 
you pay nothing from then on, your savings for the 
first 15 years will amount to more than $65,000. 
Add to that the tremendous savings in time and 


on Duy | 
You can rem Femington and 
Panched-card Accounting 
Far less than F100"3 month 





manpower that punched cards bring to every user, 
large or small. 

In justice to your own profit picture, let us show 
you how much you will save by Use-Purchase—for 
the particular machines your business needs. Get 
full information on this precedent-breaking plan 
by sending today for the booklet below. 


peerericod stich area one 


Management Controls Reference Library, Room 1710 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me—without obligation 
—my free copy of TM757, “Use-Purchase Plan 
For Punched-Card Accounting.” 





ruary 1949); No Magic in Own-Lease 
Financing by William L. Cary (p. 236—May 
1949); and Cautions on Own-Lease Financ- 
ing by Paul Kircher (p. 208—May 1949). 

—The Editors 


MANUALS FOR CONTROLLERS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We have been a subscriber to the con- 
troller publication for the last six months. 
In reading your article in the June issue on 
setting salaries in the controller's depart- 
ment (p. 260), I note that you state that 
you have a new Foundation manual which 
gives information as to various supervisory 
jobs in the controller's department and the 


“Secret 


ae 


Cruikshank 


At this season, we are beset with tempta 
tions. We want to wax rhetorical, senti 
mental, intellectual erudite. 
But we also want to be simple, friendly, 
with the holiday 


even 


human-—in 
spirit 


keeping 


* * 


We leave to others the origin of Saint 


Nicholas, the relation of our festival to 
Mithraic celebrations 

We'll stick to Sev 

ao oF * 

For many of us, even in the days before 
Barrymore, Scrooge ‘and the 
epitomized Christmas 
Dickens defined—with 


the once current idea of a 


radio and 
Christmas Carol 
In the “Carol 
out intention 
sort of early Victorian controller when he 
described Scrooge as “secret and self-con 


fained dnd solMary as a 


THE CONTROLLER 


self-contained . 


salary rates. Will you please advise me as 
to the cost of this manual ? 

H. B. KOLLER 

Orr & Sembower, Inc. 

Reading, Pa. 

“Evaluating Managerial and Supervisory 
Jobs in the Controller's Department’ (pub- 
lished by Controllership Foundation, Inc., 
One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.—1949) is Part I of the study. Part Il 
is entitled “Setting Salaries in the Control- 
ler’s Department” (published in June, 1950). 
The set of two manuals is priced at $15.00. 
(Members of Controllers Institute may ob- 
tain them for $10.00 for the set.) 
The Editors 


solitary as an oyster.” 


Today, intelligent business men laugh 
at such concept. A controller is accepted 
for what he is: a highly essential member 
of the top-management team. 

Time often seems to move slowly. But 
if we look back just fifty years to 1900, we 
must agree that time has moved rather 
swiftly in according proper recognition to 
the controller. 

* * x 

So, while we celebrate our personal, and 
most worth-while, holiday rites, let us give 
thirty seconds of thought to professional 
reasons for satisfaction and pleasure. From 
oyster-like Scrooge to admitted equality! 
Cause enough, indeed, for “Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year.” 

* * 
This is a time of uncontrolled good will. 
. Controllers agree that good will is 
one commodity which should not be sub- 
ject to allocations, budgets, priorities, or 
any other form of control. 


Despite the pressures of yesterday and 
tomorrow, we echo Tiny Tim's “God bles: 


us el } Ne 
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WORLD CALENDAR OPPOSED 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


The article on The World Calendar Res- 
olution, which appeared in the October 
issue of THE CONTROLLER, indicates that 
the World Calendar Association is still at- 
tempting to obtain approval from the State 
Department. I would like to express my 
opposition. 

The arguments presented in the survey 
of members of the Controllers Institute of 
America are not proved. The acknowl- 
edged difficulties imposed by the present 
calendar will not be resolved through the 
use of the World Calendar. The World 
Calendar is not a truly stabilized calendar. 
I think that the survey report is definitely 
misleading in that respect. 

For example, many of the stated diffi- 
culties concern holidays. The World Cal- 
endar does not greatly improve the present 
situation. It has two of our generally ac- 
cepted industrial holidays falling on Mon- 
day, one on Wednesday and two on Thurs- 
day. The difficulties with marooned days 
can be eliminated only by causing all holi- 
days to fall on Mondays. 

Furthermore, industrial employers gen- 
erally pay overtime premium for Saturday 
work. The inequality in the number of 
straight-time days in the various months 
or in the various quarters indicates that 
the arguments presented by the World 
Calendar Association are not founded on 
fact. 

I am not sure that the proposed thirteen- 
month calendar is sound, although it does 
have certain advantages not found in the 
World Calendar. Possibly the answer could 
be found in combining the best points of 
the two plans. 

JAMES H. BARRETT 

Controller 

The Murray Corporation of America 
Detroit, Michigan 


ARMY RESERVE COMPTROLLERS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Could you tell me in which issue of 
THE CONTROLLER you ran an item about 
the U.S. Air Force needing Comptrollers 
in the U.S. Air Reserve? I believe it 
mentioned an address to which one could 
write for application forms. 


P.A. 


The “short” referred to appeared in 
the May 1949 issue of THE CONTROLLER 
and the form mentioned was Air Force 
Regulation 45-15 which may be obtained 
from the nearest Air Force base or re- 
cruiting activity. Applications for reserve 
commissions submitted under its provi- 
sions are still being processed according 
to a recent checkup we did with C. W. 
Cecil, Colonel, USAF, Assistant for Field 
Management, Deputy Chief of Staff, 


Comptroller, in Washington, D.C. 
The Editors 
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of Essential Reeords 





Pentonic housecleaning of needless records is good tem- 
porary economy. Our plan brings you an automatically 


permanent management process that saves money. 


Without machines, equipment or supplies to be sold 
or promoted this organization solves your problems of 


record management. 


At low cost you can have a records system that is 
streamlined—is the essence of good housekeeping—re- 
quires less costly space and filing equipment— insures se- 
curity of your firm’s vital records against fire, flood and 


war. 


Write us for full details and references from clients 





RECORDS ENGINEERING 


INCORPORATED 


815 Fifteenth St. N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 


























A Tale of Two Controllers 


Sometimes a controller must face a very serious decision 
which in effect is ‘‘your ethics or your job.” 

The histories of two controllers, in two different cities, 
faced by that dilemma, make an interesting contrast. 

In case A, the controller, like a good soldier, did what 
the management asked and was able to develop figures for 
the annual report which were entirely satisfactory to the man- 
agement. But, those figures did not satisfy Fate or Govern- 
ment. The company not only went through bankruptcy but 
the court record threw a shadow on management—including 
the controller, who found himself dropped or effectively 
ignored by business groups where he was formerly welcome. 

Few, if any, of his friends felt that they could conseten- 
tiously and safely recommend him for major responsibility, 
even though they recognized he had only followed orders. 

Another controller was confronted with a similar situa- 
tion when the new management of his company wanted to 
produce a report which he felt was neither sound accounting 
nor a proper picture to be given to the public. 

He took a different view: that a man can be a good soldier 
in business, yet keep his self-respect, if he is willing to resign 
rather than follow orders contrary to his conscience and 


training. He prepared the best set of figures which he felt 
sound accounting and the facts would warrant. In effect, he 
offered management a choice between these figures and the 


acceptance of his resignation 

Management backed down, realizing that they could not 
afford, in their relations with the public or the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the public record of a resignation 
by a member of the Controllers Institute. 

It is our guess that if that man ever does need to seek a 
new position his friends and business associates—not only 
in the Controllers Institute, but all others—will not only 
keep their eyes open but will stir around vigorously to see 
that he has a position where courage and integrity are appre- 
ciated as an essential part of the controller's competence. 


Let's Not Soft-Pedal Profits 

Any controller hopes to come out at the end of the year 
with an operating statement which shows a profit at the 
bottom. But, does his job end there? 

One of the speakers at the recent Conference of the Con- 
trollers Institute objected to the tendency of management 
to soft-pedal profits or point out how small they are. He'd 
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like to see management talk more about the virtue of profits 
—and we agree with him! 

We even wish he had gone on to a point which hasn't 
been made very often by management. ‘‘You, the employe, 
from nightwatchman to president—you are lucky to be 
working for a company that makes profits. Profits last year 
mean that you will have a job this year. Even in good times, 
about half of the corporations reporting to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue loses money and many of them go out of 
business; many more have to lay off employes. If your com- 
pany has made profits over a period of years, that’s even 
better insurance of your job.” 


Thumb Nail Sketches About Corporate Presidents 
Among 204 corporate presidents responding to a recent 
survey, 25%, did not go to college. Though this confirms the 
importance of college training, it leaves the encouraging con- 
clusion that the right man can reach the top without it. This 
is one of the interesting bits in a survey made by Jackson 
Martindell, president of American Institute of Management. 
An age breakdown of 
these corporate presidents: 
under 39 0 
40-49 32 
50-59 82 
60-69 75 
over 70 15 


A breakdown of salaries: 

Over $200,000 15 
$150,000 to 199,000 25 
$100,000 to 149,000 57 
$ 75,000 to 99,000 40 
$ 50,000 to 74,000 36 
$ 25,000 to 49,000 31 


total 204 total 204 


Christmas Present from the United Nations 

Early in November the United Nations General Assembly 
voted what may prove to be the world’s greatest Christmas 
present since the beginning of the Christian era. Perhaps that 
act improved the chances for all of us to live and work in a 
world primarily at peace, instead of a world devoting its 
main energies to self-destruction. 

As readers may remember, this plan means that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations may be called (by a 
majority of its members or by any seven members of the 
Security Council) when the Security Council fails to act on 
threatened aggression or similar problems because of a veto. 
The General Assembly will then be able to take action to 
enforce or restore peace. It means also the beginning of a 
world police force, directly under the control of the United 
Nations organization 

Perhaps it is not too optimistic to look forward to the day 
when every nation need not try to maintain arms sufficient to 
protect itself against all others—a day when each nation will 
contribute only the limited forces needed by the United Na- 
tions in a world where there are no other great armed forces. 

That 1s along way from here. Perhaps rightly, daily news- 
papers carried only small headlines about this UN action at 
the time. But these headlines were no smaller than we are led 
to believe might have been carried in the newspapers of 
Palestine 1951 years ago—if there had been newspapers at 
that time. 

Despite bad news from Korea as we go to press, let us 
hope that this strengthening of UN will prove to have long- 
run significance for ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward 
Men WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 











Symbols 


...0f Quality 


Just as the “Osear” is symbolic of 
highest quality in Annual Reports, the 
familiar insignia of Pandick Press, Ine. 
on any printed document is your guar- 
antee of the finest printing available. 

We congratulate our client, The Knott 
Corporation, whose Annual Report for 
1949 has been named as best in its in- 
dustry. Highest Merit Awards were also 
given to a number of other annual reports 
printed by Pandick for the year 1949, as 
in all the years during which the Financial 


World competition has been maintained. 


Pandick Press, Ine 


Established 1923 


In addition to turning out a large 
number of outstanding annual reports 
each year, Pandick Press, Inc. has long 
been recognized as a leading producer of 
prospectuses, registration statements 
and all related documents of a legal or 
financial nature. Because of its broad ex- 
perience in widely diversified fields, this 
organization is uniquely qualified to ren- 
der comprehensive printing service rap- 
idly and efficiently. 

We shall welcome an opportunity to 


discuss this service with you. 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 


REctor 2-3447 


71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


MArket 3-4994 








you' nex a Pension Architect Too! 


Trust Division in the planning of your pension 


LANNING an efficient pension, like planning an 
| efficient plant, requires a good architect. Such 
a pension architect will supply you with facts and 
figures on all types of pension plans and will dem- 
onstrate the effects on costs of various pension 
provisions. This advice and counsel based on years 
of pension experience will save you money and 
help vou select a pension plan that fits YOUR busi 
ness. Before you reach a decision, know the tacts! 


We offer vou the services of our Pension 


system. We shall be glad to estimate the cost of a 
pension plan for your company or to discuss with 
you any pension problem you may have. No 


obligation whatever. 


Write or cali the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company or The National City 
New York. Ask for our Pension Booklet 





We act as trustee under pension plans 
and as agent for individual trustees. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 








The Corporate Controller’s Relation 
to the Securities and Exchange Commission 


Earle C. King 


bo Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, as you may know, is charged with 
the administration of several statutes, prin- 
cipal among which are the Securities Act 
of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935 and the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. Each of these statutes re- 
quires that certain financial statements be 
filed with the Commission. Thus account- 
ing and accountants play an extremely 
important role in the work of the Com- 
mission, 

The Congress did not, so far as I am 
aware, in any of these statutes lay down 
specific principles or standards to be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of financial state- 
ments filed pursuant thereto. However, 
it did not leave the way open for those 
responsible for the preparation of such 
statements to rely solely upon their own 
judgment as to the manner in which they 
should be presented ; for in addition to re- 
quiring the Commission to obtain balance 
sheets, income statements and other data 
in certain circumstances, in most instances 
the nature and details of the items compris- 
ing these statements are specified by stat- 
ute. 

Furthermore, the Securities Act pro- 
vides that the required financial state- 
ments shall be certified by ‘‘an independent 
public or certified accountant’ and the 
other three statutes provide that the Com- 
mission 724) require that such statements 
be accompanied by a certificate of “in- 
dependent public accountants.” The Com- 
mission's rules require that statements filed 
pursuant to the Securities Exchange Act 
and the Investment Company Act be so 
certified. 

In addition to the foregoing statutory 
restrictions upon the indiscriminate use of 
accounting concepts in financial  state- 
ments made public through filings with the 
Commission, each of the statutes charges 
the Commission with making certain that 
such statements contain all information 
necessary or appropriate in the public in- 


terest or for the protection of investors; 
and in order that the Commission may be 
in a position to carry out this mandate 
both the Securities Act and the Securities 
Exchange Act authorize the Commission, 
among other things, to ‘‘prescribe the 
form or forms in which required informa- 
tion shall be set forth, the items or de- 
tails to be shown in the balance sheet and 
earning statement, and the methods to be 
followed in the preparation of accounts, 
in the appraisal or valuation of assets and 
liabilities, in the determination of depre 
ciation and depletion, in the differentia- 
tion of recurring and nonrecurring income, 
in the differentiation of investment and 
operating income, and in the preparation, 
where the Commission deems it necessary 
or desirable, of consolidated balance sheets 
or income accounts of any person directly 
or indirectly controlling or controlled by 
the issuer, or any person under direct or 
indirect with the is- 


common control 


suer. mt 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the Commission definitely is empowered 
to establish principles and standards to be 
followed in the preparation and presenta 
tion of financial statements filed with it 


* Securities Act. Section 
change Act, Section 13(c) 


19a); Securities Ex 


APPROACHES TO REGULATION 


In arriving at a solution to the account- 
ing problems confronting it in connection 
with these two statutes, several lines of 
approach were open to the Commission, 
It might have attempted to promulgate 
definite rules and regulations relating to 
all accounting matters involved in financial 
filed with the Commission. 
Such procedure would have been imprac- 
ticable and certainly undesirable, for the 
ramifications of accounting are so exten- 
sive that to have attempted to establish 
what would amount to a body of account- 
ing principles would have constituted an 
almost impossible task and could not have 
resulted in other than the formulation of 
a series of rules which, in many instances, 
would have been premature or unsound 

The Commission could have considered 
each set of financial statements filed with 
a view to having such data presented in a 
manner deemed preferable in the individ- 
ual case. This approach would have re- 
sulted in inconsistencies which would have 
detracted from the comparability of state- 
ments and could only have added to the 
then existing lack of uniformity in ac- 
counting practice. 


statements 


Still another approach was to study the 
individual statements as filed to determine 
whether the accounting pring iples reflected 


EARLE C. KING, chief accountant for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, engaged in public and private ac- 
counting from 1913-1934 when he joined the S.E.C. as as- 
sistant chief accountant. He assumed his present title in 
1947. Mr. King is serving on the Research Committee on the 


Study of Business Income sponsored by the AIA and the 
Rockefeller Foundation and is a conferee of the American 
Accounting Association Committee on Concepts and Stand- 
ards. This talk was delivered at the Controllers Institute 
Midwestern Conference in Louisville, Kentucky, in May 1950. 
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therein and the methods followed in their 
preparation were generally recognized 
and, if not, to require that the statements 
be amended in accordance with sound and 
generally accepted accounting principles. 
It is this latter course which the Commis- 
sion chose to follow and, as a consequence, 
we have refrained, so far as possible, from 
prescribing specific accounting rules, and 
statements may, generally speaking, to 
quote Rule 3-01 of the Commission's 
Regulation S-X, be filed “in such form 
and order, and may use such generally ac- 
cepted terminology, as will best indicate 
their significance and character in light of 
the provisions applicable thereto.” 

In the early days of the Commission such 
rules and regulations pertaining to ac- 
counting matters as it was found necessary 
to promulgate were contained in the nu- 
merous forms prescribed for use under 
Various circumstances or in the Commis- 
sion’s general rules and regulations appli- 
cable to each statute. Beginning in 1937 
these rules and regulations were imple- 
mented by the issuance of the Accounting 
Series Releases 

The first of these releases, of which 
there are now sixty-eight, was dated April 
1, 1937 and was announced as the begin- 
ning of ‘a program for the publication, 
from time to time, of opinions on ac- 
counting principles for the purpose of 
contributing to the development of uni- 
form standards and practice in major ac- 
counting questions 

Accounting Series Releases No. 4, dated 
April 25, 1938, announced as an adminis- 
trative polic y of the Commission that: 
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In February of 1940 the Commission is- 
sued Regulation S-X, previously referred 
to, which gathered together the various 
rules, regulations and instructions pertain- 
ing to the form and content of financial 
statements which had previously been 
contained in the various forms and general 
rules and regulations of the Commission. 
While this regulation has been amended 
from time to time no substantial change 
has been made in the section (Article 5) 
applicable to commercial and industrial 
companies, which includes public utilities, 
or in the sections (Articles 1 through 4) 
having general applicability to all types of 
companies. 

Many accounting and reporting prob- 
lems have arisen during the ten years that 
have elapsed since the adoption of Regu- 
lation S-X and their solution has resulted 
in changed viewpoints, not only on the 
part of industry and the accounting profes- 


ACCOUNTING FIELD’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS SOLICITED 


The first Accounting Series Release and 
all subsequent releases relating to matters 
involving accounting principles or the 
form and content of financial statements 
were submitted to representative individ- 
uals and groups who were identified with 
or directly interested in the preparation of 
financial statements for public use, for 
their comments and recommendation. 
These included individual certified public 
accountants, controllers (some who were 
C.P.A.’s and some who were not) and 
teachers, the American Accounting Asso- 
ciation, the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the Controllers Institute. 
Many of the recommendations of these 
persons or groups are reflected in the re- 
leases as finally adopted. In addition a 
number of proposed releases were never 
issued because of meritorious objections 


AND THEN?... 


A Twentieth Century Fund report estimates public debt 
per person in the U.S. as follows (including total debt of 
national, state and local governments): 


$ 60 
300 


1913 
1922 


1932 


1945 


310 
1,970 
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sion, but also the Commission. Further- 
more, entirely new situations have come up 
requiring the establishment of new pro- 
cedures. It is for this reason that it has 
been thought desirable to amend or re- 
vise Regulation S-X, a project upon which 
the staff of the Commission has been en- 
gaged for some months past. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the Commission, in determining whether 
financial statements contained in registra- 
tion statements and other reports filed with 
it accomplish the purposes intended by the 
applicable statutes, has depended, in a 
large measure, upon the accounting pre- 
fession to establish and make use of ac- 
counting principles which are sound and 
which may be considered to be the gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles un- 
derlying the preparation and presentation 
of financial statements 

The promulgation of the Commission's 
first forms and general rules and regula- 
tions, insofar as they pertained to financial 
statement requirements, was a joint project 
upon which accountants in public practice 
and in industry, and educators specializing 
in accounting and kindred subjects worked 
closely with the Commission's staff. Con- 
trollers individually, and as a group, 
played an important part in accomplish- 
ing the task. 
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received from those asked to comment 
upon them. 

Regulation S-X was issued only after 
similar review, numerous conferences 
(which included the Controllers Institute's 
Committee on Cooperation with the 
S.E.C.) and many drafts. Our requests 
for comment upon this regulation were 
addressed to more than 100 individuals, 
exclusive of those reached through pro- 
fessional organizations. 

It will be noted that this procedure 
whereby the interested public has always 
been invited—indeed expected—to partic- 
ipate through letters or by conference, in 
the promulgation of rules and regulations 
affecting the presentation of financial 
statements, is now required by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act which was en- 
acted in 1946, 


S-X PROPOSAL REVIEWED 


When the present proposal to amend 
Regulation S-X was made in September 
1949, copies of the preliminary draft were 
sent to 325 persons and an additional 75 
or more were sent to persons who re- 
quested copies, mostly as a result of an 
item in the October 1949 Journal of Ac- 
countancy which invited readers to obtain 
and comment upon the preliminary draft. 
Also several accounting firms and profes- 
sional groups requested additional copies; 
so that, in all, approximately 600 copies 





were sent out. Approximately 175 persons, 
including 46 controllers or principal ac- 
counting officers of corporations, sub- 
mitted comments. 

Because of the large number of com- 
ments and recommendations received—in- 
cluding criticisms both constructive and 
otherwise—the task of revising the pro- 
posed amendment has not been easy. It 
is expected, however, that a new draft will 
be ready by July 1st of this year (Editor's 
Note: A FoRMAL NOTICE OF PROPOSAL 
TO AMEND REGULATION S-X was issued 
by the Commission on July 12, 1950) 
which will go through the same review 
procedure as the preliminary draft. The 
Administrative Procedure Act previously 
referred to requires that such draft be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register at least thirty 
days before it may become effective ‘‘to 
afford interested persons an opportunity 
to participate in the rule making through 
submission of written data, views, or argu- 
ments . . .”’; and you may be assured that 
all interested persons will be permitted all 
the time necessary to present their views 
before the regulation is finally amended. 


THE CONTROLLER’S FORTE IN 
PROPER ACCOUNTING 


On May 15, 1939, Commissioner Rob- 
ert E. Healy, of the S.E.C., stated in an 
address before the Midwestern Confer- 
ence of the Controllers Institute: 


“What we need, it seems to me, is a 
return to the recognition that the pri- 
mary responsibility for proper account- 
ing rests on the corporate management 
in the person of the controller. Whether 
the books are audited or not, the stock- 
holder has a right to look to the cor pora- 
tion’s own accounting system for an 
adequate, intelligible and honest re port- 
ing of its affairs. Unless in its daily 
bookkeeping the corporation recognizes 
a responsibility to stockholders and in- 
vestors, the most conscientious audits 
lose much of their meaning.” 


Inasmuch as the primary responsibility 
for proper accounting does rest on corpo- 
rate management and, more specifically, 
on the controller, it follows that the con- 
troller must have complete knowledge, 
and be expert in the application, of the 
principles underlying the recording and 
reporting of financial transactions. 

Furthermore the controller's responsi- 
bility with respect to the propriety of finan- 
cial statements becomes very definite and 
personal when applied to statements filed 
with the S.E.C.; for under the Securities 
Act of 1933? a registration statement is 
required to be signed by its officers in- 
cluding the “comptroller or principal ac- 
counting officer’ and each signer thereof 
may be sued by any person acquiring se- 
curities covered by the registration state- 
ment ‘‘in case any part of the registration 


statement . . . contained an untrue state- 
ment of a material fact or omitted to state 
a material fact required to be stated therein 
or necessary to make the statements therein 
not misleading. . . ."% 

Under the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934* any one who furnishes data to be 
included in a statement filed with the 
Commission “which was at the time and 
in the light of the circumstances under 
which it was made false or misleading with 
respect to any material fact, shall be liable 
to any person (not knowing that such 
statement was false and misleading) who, 
in reliance upon such statement, shall have 
purchased or sold a security at a price 
which was affected by such statement, for 
damages caused by such reliance, unless 
the person sued shall prove that he acted in 
good faith and had no knowledge that 
such statement was false and misleading.”’ 

Both the 1933° and 1934® Acts imposed 
criminal responsibilities upon any person 
who willfully commits violations of the 
type just mentioned. 


THE CONTROLLER’S RELATION 
TO GOVERNMENT 

In the January 1950 issue of The Con- 
troller there appeared a very interesting 
an informative article by Mayo A. Shat- 
tuck entitled “Legal Aspects of the Con- 
troller’s Position,’ wherein the writer sug- 
gested that the S.E.C. is quite content to 
have, by reason of the statutory responsi- 
bility placed upon the corporate controller, 


11(a)(1). * See- 
Section 32(a) 


6(a). * Section 
* Section 24 


7 Section 
tion 18a) 


oem 


“some precise and easily definable indi- 
vidual” on whom it “can put the finger” 
if the Commission “is on the spot’ be- 
cause of “any accident or miscarriage in 
its territory.’ Mr. Shattuck urged that 
controliers should “resist collateral and 
artificial pressures to take the wrong road. 
The attempted utilization by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission of the con- 
troller as a supplement to that branch of 
government is the sort of collateral and 
artificial pressure which I have in mind.” 

Although the placing of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities to which I have just referred 
upon corporate controllers was done by 
the Congress and not by the S.E.C., there 
can be no doubt that we are content with 
the arrangement but vot because of any 
desire to have someone to “‘put the finger 
on” or to ‘‘make the goat.’ We look upon 
the controller, or the officer who acts in 
that capacity, as the one member of cor 
porate management who, above all others, 
is completely familiar with the financial 
statements; who knows not only what the 
statements contain but also why they con- 
tain what they do. That is why we are in- 
terested in being assured that when finan- 
cial statements are presented to us the 
controller has had a hand, either directly 
or indirectly, in their preparation. 

And | think it has been demonstrated 
quite clearly that we have not “had our 
money on the wrong horse.” In the period 
of more than fifteen years that the Com- 
mission has been in existence thousands 
upon thousands of reports containing fi- 
nancial statements have been filed. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, for 


“You're as smart as | am. Why can’t you bring your 
earning capacity up to my spending potential?” 
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example, more than 400 such reports were 
filed pursuant to the 1933 Act and more 
than 2000 under the 1934 Act. Yet during 
all these years only one controller, to my 
knowledge, has suffered the er. 
scribed by the statutes. This occurred in 
1940 in the McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
case, 


KEEPING STEP WITH CHANGES 


While the controller first establishes a 
direct relationship with the Commission 
when he signs a registration statement or 
furnishes data included in other reports 
filed with the Commission, he should be 
interested in the Commission—or at least 
in Our activities pertaining to accounting 

from the making of the very first entry 
for which he is responsible in his com- 
pany’s accounts; for he will, or should, 
want to know what our requirements are 
with respect to the reporting of the trans- 
actions recorded under his jurisdiction and 
if, in his opinion, these requirements are 
unrealistic or improper, he should make 
an effort to have them reconsidered 

As new or novel situations arise or con- 
ditions change, the controller should be 
among the first to recognize the necessity 
or desirability of adopting accounting pro- 
cedures to keep step with such changes; 
and he should take an active part in the 
development of new, or the reconsidera- 
tion of old, principles in order that this 
purpose may be accomplished. 


This you have done and are continuing 
to do either through actions taken by in- 
dividuals with respect to the accounts of 
their respective companies or in articles 
published in The Controller, or by con- 
certed action through the Controllers In- 
stitute in the form of recommendations in 
connection with, or criticism of, proposals 
of other groups or Federal or State bodies 
involving new or changed concepts of ac- 
counting. 


THE NEED FOR FORCEFUL DEFINITION 


However, I feel that as a body you have 
not been as forceful in making your views 
known as your position in the accounting 
profession warrants. This is especially true, 
I think, with respect to the development 
of uniform principles of accounting. In 
Commissioner Healy's 1939 address pre- 
viously referred to he made the following 
statement: 


"The business of keeping track of a 
corporation's financial life and financial 
health, however, requires a good deal 
more than the establishment of ade- 
quate mechanics for recording events. 
If the data accumulated is to be useful 
it must serve to convey information to 
those who study it. In this sense it is a 
language. And unless, like a language, 
it employs uniform definitions and is 
based on uniform principles it has not 
attained the greatest possible value, 
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TRENDS IN PROFITS OF ALL U.S. CORPORATIONS 
(in billions of dollars) 


Profits 
After 


Taxes 


1929 ! 
1932 - 4 
1937 7 
1940 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
Ist 
2d 
Ye: 
1950 
Ist H.{ 31.3 18.9 
2d H.t 2.4 19.6 
Yeart S 19.2 


* Before federal and state income and excess-profits taxes 
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either to the management, or to those on 
the outside who seek to compare the re- 
sults of different years or the results of 
different companies. 

“To me one of the most surprising 
facts about present day accounting 1s its 
lack of a reasonably well formulated 
body of basic principles, or axioms, or 
hypotheses. The answer that I have been 
given over and over again upon ques- 
tioning public and private accountants 
on this point is that such a body of prin- 
ciples is implicit in accoussting and that 
many principles are so well accepted that 
expression and adoption of them in 
written form is not necessary. I do not 
believe that this is the fact. Instead, 
when I press the point I find consider- 
able disagreement as to what is an ele- 
mentary principle. And there is very 
little agreement as to what is the proper 
principle to be applied in situations 
which are admittedly elementary.” 


Although the Commissioner's remarks 
were made almost exactly eleven years ago, 
we still lack a substantial body of basic ac- 
counting principles which have become 
generally accepted. 


STRONGER CONTROLLER—S.E.C. 
COOPERATION URGED 


What can be done to correct this unde- 
sirable situation? I should like to make 
some suggestions. 

To begin with, I do not think that the 
Controllers Institute and the Commission's 
staff see enough of each other. Your Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the S.E.C. 
dates back to the very beginning of the 
Commission and in the early days took a 
very active part in the formulation of the 
Commission’s forms, rules and regulations. 
Subsequent to 1943 and especially since 
1946, although the Committee has made 
helpful suggestions with respect to new, 
or changes in old, forms, etc., there have 
been few if any conferences between the 
Committee and the Commission's staff 
notwithstanding that we have had to give 
consideration to such problems as the pro- 
priety of charging to current income 
amounts in excess of depreciation based 
on cost of plant facilities provided and 
their replacement at higher prices; presen- 
tation in financial statements of appropria- 
tions for future inventory losses and con- 
tingencies; the accounting for pensions; 
the accounting for compensation of officers 
and employes in the form of stock options ; 
the treatment of transactions under ‘‘buy- 
build-sell-lease” arrangements; and ad- 
justment resulting from the devaluation 
of foreign currencies. Many of these prob- 
lems could have and, I think, should have 
been the basis for discussions with the In- 
stitute’s Committee. I should like to sug- 
gest that the Committee or its representa- 
tives meet with the staff of the Commis- 
sion occasionally for the purpose of ex- 





changing views on current matters of 
mutual interest. 

Furthermore, we do not have enough di- 
rect contact with controllers individually. 
Rarely does a controller or principal fi- 
nancial officer confer with the staff con- 
cerning problems invoived in statements 
filed or to be filed with the Commission by 
his company. Even when conferences are 
had by the company with the Commission's 
staff, it is by no means the rule that the 
controller or his representative is present; 
in such conferences, even though they may 
involve only accounting problems, it is not 
unusual for the company to be represented 
by a nonaccounting officer, an attorney, 
and, sometimes, by a representative of the 
company's independent accountant. Much 
time and expense would be saved and 
many misunderstandings could be avoided 
if the controller or his representative and 
a representative of the certifying public 
accountant attended all such conferences. 


COMMITTEE COLLABORATION WITH 
S.E.C. SOUGHT 

And, finally, it would be extremely 
helpful, I think, if your Committee on Co- 
operation with the S.E.C. and the similar 
committee of the American Institute of 
Accountants, or representatives of these 
committees, could, from time to time, meet 
informally with representatives of the 
Commission's staff and discuss ‘‘with our 
hair down”’ our mutual accounting and re- 
porting problems. Certainly, had such a 
meeting been held back in the early part 
of 1947 before the problem of deprecia- 
tion on cost versus replacement became 
acute, many of the headaches suffered by 
all of us could have been avoided and the 
investing public would have been spared 
the confusion which resulted from the is- 
suance of annual reports to stockholders in 
which the financial statements, and espe- 
cially the profit and loss statements, Te. 
fered materially in many instances from 
those subsequently made public through re- 
ports filed with the Commission 

Frequently there are important account- 
ing matters such as this or, to mention an- 
other example, the type of questions that 
have been raised as the result of our cur- 
rent proposals to amend Regulation S-X, 
that might well, indeed should, bring rep- 
resentatives of the controllers and the 
Commission together for an exchange of 
views. 

In closing I should like to make it clear 
that the Commission's staff is at all times 
available for the discussion of accounting 
problems whether they pertain to state- 
ments filed or to be filed or to matters of 
general interest. It is only through a frank 
exchange of views and ideas that we can 
ever hope to attain a reasonable degree of 
uniformity in financial statements—state- 
ments without which our economic system 
would be in chaos. 











COURTESY LOCKHEAD AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


In the old days the attitude of some business firms was 
. “make no reports . . . publish no statements . . .” 


THESE TIPS ON HOW TO PLAN A MODEL ANNUAL REPORT were given by Gordon 
G. Crowder, auditor, Peabody Coal Company, Chicago, in a recent address at the 
annual conference of the Institute of Internal Auditors. Mr. Crowder based his re- 
marks upon the findings of a six-month study, conducted by Peabody's internal 
audit department, that aimed at making a “science” of preparing annual reports. 
Fifty-one top-rated reports were analyzed. 


COVER PAGE The keynote should be simplicity, although you are allowed a 


great deal of freedom in the choice of modern or unusual types 


TITLE PAGE Must not be a sport jacket covering a frock coat and striped 
trousers. This page must be appropriate for the package and ex- 
pressive of the character and importance of the message it encloses. 


INDEX PAGE Think of this page as taking the place of your experienced re- 
ceptionist. The spacing and layout must be designed for ease of 
eye movement from the subject description to the page number. 
Art work should be subordinate to usefulness and readability. 


HIGHLIGHTS This summary gives the reader a chance to acquaint himself with 
PAGE the company’s earnings and financial position before you ask him 
to read through the balance of the report. 


MANAGEMENT Think of it . . . as being a list of persons in whom the stock- 

DIRECTORY holders have entrusted their interests and confidence, for a com- 
pany is judged by the company it keeps and the men who run it. 
The management directory is carefully studied by astute investors. 
It is not a place for graphics, extraneous data, or artistry. 


PRESIDENT’S This letter should attempt to establish a frank and personal re- 

LETTER PAGE lationship between the company and the reader and create a broad 
appeal and warm approach with all the people with whom the com- 
pany is associated. It should give evidence also of the management's 
over-all competence. 


FINANCIAL . . An appropriate place for the financial vice-president or fi- 
REVIEW PAGE nance committee to amplify the independent auditor's current 
year's prescribed statements with a more detailed presentation 
may also translate the facts from the prescribed accounting state- 
ments to more generally understood terminology, perhaps for em- 
sloyes, through amplification rather than simplification, and never 
xy a ‘write-down’ method. 
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THE MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 











An Apologue for 
Management 


High up in the circus tent the man on the 
flying trapeze floats through the air with 
the greatest of ease. 

Before he launches himself through space, 
however, he rosins his hands, tests bis 
rigging, and then swings to and fro, until 
at the appointed instant he relinquishes 
his hold on his trapeze—but not until he 
is certain that another will be swung 


within his reach at precisely the right 
moment, 

He could scarcely be regarded as other 
than stupid were he to neglect the firm 
grasp, disregard the rigging, or let go of 
the a ge in his hand without any partic- 


ular idea of what his next step would be 
or from u hence his new handhold would 
be swung. He would be justified in delay- 
ing his act to assure himself of a firm 
grasp, an efficient rig, and the timing of 
handhold ; 


a neu 


EMARKABLY SIMILAR to the problems 

faced each day by the man on the flying 
trapeze are those faced by managements of 
manufacturing companies. If managements 
fail to assure themselves of a firm grasp on 
their markets, of an efficient operating 
organization, and of handholds on new 
and expanding markets—all within the 
limits of proper timing and balance 
they are faced with the fact that it is a 
long way down to the sawdust and that in 
business there is no net below. 


Every management has to create, make, 
and sell, and there is a tendency at various 
times to emphasize one of these activities 
to the detriment of the others. This has 
been obvious in the past few years as 
executives first became alarmed over the 
passing of the seller's market and then 
(now) over “‘cost reduction.”” And very 
soon—it can be safely predicted—the 
cry will be for new designs and new pro- 
ducts. This is not balanced management 
and perhaps the analogy of the man on the 
flying trapeze has a lesson for manage- 
ment as it “hangs by its toes up above.” 


The Firm Grasp 

Keeping a firm grasp on the market is 
the responsibility of the Sales Division. 
As with the man on the flying trapeze, the 
firm grasp is an immediate problem— 
immediate at least in the sense of being 
within a year’s time. Sales has to move the 
product that is available and do it now. 
It has to find, establish, and maintain its 
markets—all within limitations placed 
upon it by degrees of quality and price. 

Because of their ‘immediate’ nature, 
problems of the firm grasp on the market 
come to the attention of management 
soonest and loom largest. But a wise man- 
agement will, as it tightens its grip, also 
look to the rigging 


Efficient Rigging 

The efficient framework by which prod- 
ucts are made and kept at competitive 
levels is largely the responsibility of the 
Manufacturing Division of Management. 
The availability of the product for sale, 
and to a large extent its quality and cost, 


8. Gordon 


SCOTT HARROD, secretary-treasurer of Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, was co-author of “Industrial Financing 
through Own-Lease: Its Effect upon the Corporate Picture,” 
a weighty two-part article in the February 1949 issue of 
THE CONTROLLER, but this time (quoting from Mr. Harrod’s 
accompanying letter) “| had an idea the other night that 


culminated in the attached .. . 


if you do not think it has 


any worth from a publication angle, | shall not be really 


unhappy.” Worthy it is... 


and happily we again pre- 


sent Mr. Harrod—in lighter vein but with plenty of heft! 
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is dependent upon the efficiency of the 
manufacturing operation. Just as the life 
of the man on the flying trapeze depends 
upon the strength of the rigging, so the 
life of management depends upon the ef- 
ficiency with which it makes its products. 

But also as the man on the flying trapeze 
tests his rigging ahead of time, so do the 
problems of manufacturing lie ahead. 
Changes in method and flow are not easily 
made now, but must be planned for one 
to three years ahead of execution. And al- 
ways must the rigging be ready for the 
flight through space. 


The End of the Act—Profit or Loss 

As the man on the flying trapeze makes 
his studied dive to the net to take his bow, 
the moral seems clear. The success of the 
act depends upon timing—the use of the 
firm grasp, of the rigging and of the new 
handhold in the proper sequence, coordi- 
nated and correlated by the man himself. 


New Handholds 

Producing new handholds at the proper 
moment in the form of new or better prod- 
ucts is primarily the responsibility of Re- 
search and Engineering. Just as the new 
handhold swung to the man on the flying 
trapeze appears at the end of the act, so is 
the timing for new products longest de- 
ferred. Here the planning time is three to 
five years and problems may not seem 
great to a passive management until too late. 

So it is with successful management. 
First there must be recognition and under- 
standing that the development, produc- 
tion, and selling activities involve—at any 
one time—different planning intervals. 
When this balance has been achieved, 
there must be direction—both in the sense 
of setting a course and of issuing com- 
mands. If these things exist, it seems 
probable that each year management can 
expect applause as it stands on its ‘‘net”’ 
down below. 





Simplified Bookkeeping 
Promotes Office Economy 


Daniel J. Secord 


OSSIBILITIES OF SAVING in the costs of 

office work, are very generally recog- 
nized. To achieve the savings however, it is 
necessary to make positive changes in the 
conception of office records and procedure. 
The system explained here does radically 
change established thinking and makes 
great savings sensibly possible without 
violating any normal accounting practice. 

This conception of an accounting sys- 
tem has possdbilities of wide and general 
application in large business organizations. 
The system comprehends in one logical 
and uniform line of thought the ledger 
accounts, books of original entry, and un- 
derlying forms and papers, and points a 
clear and uniform path which routines 
and procedures should consistently follow. 

The basic thought is, that, with the use 
of a modern bookkeeping machine, it is 
not necessary to accumulate details in 
books and transfer totals from these books 
to ledgers. Postings are made directly from 
original documents, fed to the bookkeep- 
ing machine in groups, and the bookkeep- 
ing machine proof sheets, suitably ruled, 
are used as conventional books of original 
entry. By following this line of thought 
we accomplish several things which save 
time and lead to clear thinking. 

We can open general ledger accounts 
very easily so that it is not necessary to 
start with a fixed “Chart of Accounts.” 
The “Chart of Accounts” builds itself up 
as transactions are recorded and new ac- 
counts are found necessary to properly re- 
flect the details of the business. 

The ledger sheets become a typed rec- 
ord, easy to read, and a readable explana- 
tion can be given of each item so that it 
becomes understandable to any one in- 
terested, whether a trained bookkeeper or 
not. As each item, to a very great extent, 
is a single transaction the ledger sheet 
lends itself to easy visual audit. 

With the bookkeeping machine the fear 
of not obtaining a trial balance proof is 
practically eliminated. Therefore all ac- 
counts, viz: asset, liability, ownership, in- 
come and expense accounts, can be kept as 
a group, without the necessity of breaking 
them into sections by the use of control 
accounts. 


For many years, in a company whose 
business is of considerable volume with 
many ramifications and changes, we have 
done the following :— 


Saved up to 50% of ordinary office 
costs and accounting personnel. 
Permitted bookkeeping and clerical 
work to be put on a basis closely ap- 
proximating a factory assembly line. 
Provided, as part of the operation, a 
method of internal audit which is 
complete and practical. 

Allowed expenses to be presented by 
departments, jobs, etc., and by kind of 
expense, without burdensome work. 


Anyone who has had charge of a com- 
plete set of books has, at one time or an- 
other, given thought to the obvious sim- 
plicity of espe, directly to a ledger the 
various debits and credits from the original 
documents. He may have tried it, only to 
be discouraged and defeated by the loss of 
groupings, and totals, of similar items, 
which are usually obtained from books of 
original entry, also by the fear that a trial 
balance proof will be too difficult, if any 
error in posting is made. 

To such a person, it is suggested, that he 
re-think the problem adding to his original 
idea a modern bookkeeping machine. With 
such a tool an unlimited number of post- 
ings can be made which, with simple safe- 
guards, will be susceptible of trial balance 


proof. In the possible contingency that an 
error is made, the finding of the error will 
require no more time, for a very large 
i than will be required for finding 
an error in a much smaller group of ac- 
counts, covered by control records of a 
columnarized bookkeeping system. We 
have made over two bexdied thousand 
postings a year with three bookkeeping 
machines and have obtained each month a 
first shot trial balance on the whole ledger. 
As a matter of fact, for the last ten years, 
at least, a first shot trial balance, proving 
that the debit balances equal the credit 
balances has been obtained each month on 
the first trial. Of course the number of 
postings made, during this period, has 
fluctuated greatly, but at no time was there 
any indication that a saturation point on 
trial balance volume had been approached. 

Such trial balancing facility is not sur- 
>rising because it is customary to use book- 
Seosia machines on voluminous accounts 
receivable work. The reasons for doing 
this, other than ease in mass posting, is the 
ability to surely obtain a trial balance proof 
of the entries. The addition of perhaps two 
or three hundred accounts, which is usually 
enough to cover the requirements of a 
large business, for assets, liabilities and in- 
come and expense accounts, to the machine 
bookkeeping control does not effect the 
machine bookkeeping efficiency. 

With the bookkeeping machine, the 
problem of groupings of similar items is 


DANIEL F. SECORD, treasurer of Rex Cole, Inc., New 
York, was employed for seven years by Haskins & Sells, 
New York, where he developed his ideas on record account- 
ing by applying them mentally to the accounting situations 
of large companies as his audit work gave him the oppor- 
tunity. Convinced by his observations that the method was 
practical he installed it in Rex Cole, Inc. For many years 
it has effected savings in this large appliance distributor- 
ship and service company, as well as on the work re- 
quired by Army Air Force contracts of considerable volume. 
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answered by the proof sheet which is gen- 
erally used in bookkeeping machine opera- 
tion. The documents are given to the ma- 
chine operators in groups of similar items, 
with a total predetermined, and are posted 
in order by groups, so that the proof sheet 
for each group contains similar transac- 
tions and is in form to be used as journal, 
cash receipts books, cash disbursements 
book, sales register or any other book of 
original entry that may be required by cir- 
cumstances. 

The simplicity of posting directly from 
original documents reaches its greatest de- 
gree if the ledger is not subdivided by con- 
trol accounts. The advantages gained are 
not immediately apparent except from ex- 
perience. Without control accounts the 
complete debit and credit entries are ob- 
vious. Clerks and junior bookkeepers find 
it easy to fully comprehend both sides of 
each entry and are in a better position to 
make correct decisions as to the entries to 
be made. After all, the purpose of a con- 
trol account is to reduce the possibilities of 
trial balancing error. With a bookkeeping 
machine, and certain safeguards, the need 
for smaller groupings of accounts for trial 
balance proof purposes is unnecessary. The 
only other reason for control accounts is a 
theoretical idea that at any given time the 
control account will show the total of the 
balances of the accounts controlled. In 
practice this is true only in certain unusual 
and well planned circumstances. Mostly 
the balance in the control account cannot 
be accepted as accurate until a real study 
is made as to whether all postings to it 
are complete and accurate at the time that 
the balance is to be used. 

Direct posting from original documents 
simplifies many things. It forces sensible 
arrangement of the flow of documents and 
leads to sure analysis of the work involved 
in preparation 
method will reduce an ordinary office force 
by as much as one half and still give the 
same, or more, information for statements 
and for use by the managers and officers 
of the company. In one company the office 
systems were installed by accountants, re- 


The adoption of such a 


cruited from trained men of a very large 
corporation. A change of company man- 
agement gave an opportunity for the in- 
stallation of direct posting method with 
Without 


changing the information previously fur- 


attendant work simplification 


nished and even expanding many of the 
controls, the following difference between 
the costs of the operating office for one 
year under usual bookkeeping methods and 
the next year under direct posting opera- 


tion is shown below 


First Yea 


155 
5,063,790 


219,378 


Number of employes 
Sales Volume 
Annual Salaries 
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These savings arose from a number of 
factors inherent in the direct posting 
method and are substantial enough to war- 
rant consideration. 


CHART OF ACCOUNTS FLEXIBLE 

Flexibility in opening accounts and in 
regrouping accounts is very advantageous. 
The “Chart of Accounts’’ set up at the be- 
ginning of a year can be expanded at will. 
‘To open new accounts no thought need be 
given to the columns of underlying books 
of original entry, because this whole sys- 
tem is based on the elimination of colum- 
nar analysis and summarization sheets. In- 
stead of columns each summary is a ledger 
sheet. The advantage of this is that the 
number of analysis headings does not have 
to be determined in advance. As the busi- 
ness changes and new items appear, which 
it is advantageous to segregate, it is only 
necessary to open new accounts and place 
them in the ledger ready to receive entries 
as the documents are posted. If any ac- 
counts should be opened at the beginning 
of the year which are later found to cover 
more kinds of items than can easily be 
comprehended, they can be broken up into 
two or more accounts each showing one or 
two phases of the entries and therefore 
each be more understandable. 


READABLE LEDGER ACCOUNTS 

The importance of being able to look 
at a ledger account and understand it, is 
stressed under this bookkeeping method. 
It will be realized that as each posting is 
made directly to the ledger the appearance 
of each ledger sheet is clear cut, each item 
typed separately with a readable explana- 
tion of its nature. Postings of summarized 
amounts are at a minimum so that an 
account can be analyzed by a visual read- 
ing and any interesting items can be 
quickly searched out because the reference 
shown is direct to the original document. 


INTERNAL AUDIT 

As a bookkeeping machine posts the 
items, three forms are used: (1). state- 
ment form; (2) ledger sheet, and (3) 
proof sheet. The use of the ledger sheet is 
obvious and the proof sheet takes the place 
of original entry books as previously ex- 
plained. Each month a statement form is 
headed for each account in the ledger. A 
simple addressing machine is best to put 
the account name and number on the state- 
ment form. The statement is placed in the 
bin holding the ledger sheets, each state- 
ment in front of its own ledger account. As 


postings are made to the ledger, carbon 


Second Year Diffe rence 
83 72 
§.726.992.00 663,202.00 
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is placed so that the posting is shown on 
the statement as well as on the ledger and 
proot sheet. A statement form in dupli- 
cate is used for accounts receivable ac- 
counts so that one copy can be sent out to 
the customer and the other copy given to 
the collection department for their use. 

At the month’s end a trial balance is 
made up by the bookkeeping machine op- 
erators. The statements of all accounts are 
pulled and new statements inserted for the 
following month's work. The pulled state- 
ments show the items posted to each 
account during the current month. The ac- 
counts receivable statements are in dupli- 
cate and, as previously stated, are given to 
the collection department for handling. 
The accounts payable statements are given 
to the accounts payable clerk to check 
against his unpaid bills on hand. All other 
statements such as assets, liabilities and 
income and expense statements are given 
to the internal auditor. 

At the beginning of the year the auditor, 
when he receives the January statements, 
makes up a folder for each statement, that 
is, each ledger account. On the front of 
the folder, which is specially ruled, he 
analyzes the account into component parts, 
showing in the first column the total 
posted to that account for the month of 
January and in other columns a breakdown 
showing the nature of the items which 
make up this total. For instance, if the ac- 
count is “travelling expense” he will show 
the total travelling expenses charged for 
the month to that account and will break 
this amount down to show exactly the in- 
dividuals who get expense money using a 
column for each individual. If there are 
not enough columns a sheet is used to ex- 
tend the number of columns and this sheet 
is kept in the folder. Each account will 
naturally break down differently depend- 
ing on the nature of the elements in it. 

When the account has been broken 
down into its parts, it is the duty of the 
auditor to consider the amount of each 
part. As he continues to break down the 
accounts each month he is soon in a posi- 
tion to compare the amount of each ele- 
ment with the previous month’s amount so 
that any abnormal change, one month 
from another, for a certain component 
will call for and receive investigation. 

It will be realized from this that there 
is a folder for each ledger account, and 
inside each folder are the statements of 
that ledger account for each month of the 
year and these statements are carbon copies 
of the ledgers. Each folder becomes a con- 
venient place to file data of any kind, per- 
tinent to the account, and to the entries 
in the account and also shows on its face 
a breakdown analysis of the account into 
its elements. 

The audit made in this way is very sure 
in proving the correctness of charges made 
of recurring items, such as rent payments, 
rent collections, or monthly amortization 





or depreciation. Since every account is ana- 
lyzed monthly and the amount in that ac- 
count is broken down into parts, the loss 
of a recurring item is noted at once and 
calls for investigation. In nearly every 
bookkeeping system there are many in- 
consistencies in regard to accounts, and 
these occur regardless of usual safeguards 
sroved. Certain items in some months will 
be charged to one account, and in some 
months to another and are not detected. 
These inconsistencies show up positively 
under this audit procedure. 

Each month the information shown on 
the audit folders can quite quickly be 
copied by hand or typewriter to sheets 
similarly ruled and headed. These sheets, 
one for each account and held in a binder, 
can be given to company executives and 
taken outside of the office for perusal and 
consideration. When properly arranged 
and summarized they will show in concise 
form, the total expenses by months and 
year to date of each department or division 
of the company. Also the elements of ex- 
pense items making up the total expense, 
year to date and monthly. These sheets can 
be returned to the accounting department 
each month after perusal so that the cur- 
rent month's expense amounts and analysis 
can be added when the audit is completed. 
They could be mailed monthly by a branch 
to the main office and would give a clear 
picture of the operations of the branch and 
the correctness of the bookkeeping records. 
On this form budget figures have also been 
shown to good advantage for comparison 
with actual detailed expenses. 

The savings made by this record are the 
elimination of general questions of execu- 
tives, by giving them information which 
allows specific questions to be asked. Often 
a request is made for an analysis of some 
complete expense account which requires 
time and effort in analyzing many items. 
With these sheets the question can be re- 
duced to a request for information of some 
certain expense, for some certain month, 
for a certain department. 


BUDGETING 

The audit folders are also of definite 
benefit for forecasting budgets, because 
they give a sure source of information on 
each expense. Once we have a year's op- 
eration on the audit folders we have in- 
formation in tremendous detail which can 
be used to predict the probable following 
year's operation. Specific items can be dis- 
cussed intelligently on the basis of sure and 
easily grasped facts shown by the audit 
analysis. 


ARRANGEMENT OF LEDGER SHEETS 
A simple numbering system of accounts 
for this system is: 
Assets 
Liabilities and Capital 
Operating Accounts, Sales, 
Cost of Sales, etc 
Expenses 


1999 
2999 
3999 


#1000 to 
2000 to 
3000 to 


4000 up 





Reprinted by special permission of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Copyright 1950 by the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company. 





“For a minute this deficit had me worried . . . 
| forgot | was working for the government.” 


Accounts receivable is given a general 
number under the ‘Assets’ group. The in- 
dividual customers accounts are arranged 
alphabetically or numerically or by groups 
as is most practical. Accounts payable are 
handled similarly under a ‘Liability’ 
group number. 

The accounts are numbered so that nu- 
merical arrangement places them in the 
sequence best adapted to the preparation 
of the monthly financial statements. The 
result is that the accounts, as listed when 
the trial balance is made, can easily be car- 
ried to an assembly sheet as accounts cov- 
ering items of a similar nature are adjac ent 
to each other. 

As it is so easy under this direct posting 
system to open new accounts without 
changing any underlying books or con- 
sidering columnar arrangements, the ex- 
pense accounts can be subdivided easily 
and to any practical extent. The first sub- 
division made is departmental. Each de 
partment or division of the company is 
given a number. We found that the sim- 
plest numbering system was: 

Dept. #1 100 

Dept. #2 200 

Dept. #3 300, etc 
With this numbering system there is plenty 
of room for subdivision of departments. If 
200 is the number used to designate the 
operating department, a subdivision might 
be the operating department in a certain 
branch which would be given the number 
201. If there were many branches the ex 
pense accounts for each would be segre- 
gated and numbered 201-202-203, etc. Or 
it might be desired to break down the costs 
of the operating department into, say, 
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accounting, collections, statistical, audit- 
ing or whatever. Each group might be 
numbered, say, 200-220-230-240, etc. The 
200 group of numbers would always refer 
to some part of the operating department. 

Similarly in a manufacturing company 
the production operations could be han- 
dled as a department and given the 300 
series number. Divisions under this series 
of numbers could be as many as required, 
by divisions or by jobs or both depending 
on circumstances. 


EXPENSE ACCUMULATIONS 

It will be realized that the number used 
for each expense account is always the same 
regardless of the department or other sub- 
divisions. If “wages account’’ is numbered 
i001 then 200-4001 would be “Branch 1 
Operating Department Wages.” 300- 
1001 would be ‘Production Department 
Wages.” 

The trial balance of our ledger is made 
up by the bookkeeping machine operator 
by divisions and a total of each division 
shown. The division totals are then listed 
by debits and credits and constitute the 
trial balance proof. The usual divisions 
separately listed, in groups, are: assets; 
liabilities; sales; cost of sales; expense by 
divisions; accounts receivable; accounts 
payable and any other divisions that may 
arise depending on the nature of the busi- 
ness. 

When the trial balance is complete and 
the month’s statements have been pulled 
the group of statements representing the 
expense accounts numbering from 4000 up 
are rearranged so that instead of being by 
division by account they are in order of ac- 
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count by divisions, This is a very simple 
manual sorting operation. When it is ac- 
complished the expenses are relisted by 
kind of expense by department with a 
total for each kind of expense. The ac- 
cumulation of all of these totals equals, of 
course, the total of expenses by divisions 
previously arrived at. 

We have then very simply each month 
a total of expenses, first by departments or 
divisiSns, second by kind of expense. 

These totals lend themselves to easy 
summarization and it becomes a further re- 
quirement of the internal audit to enter 
the totals of each kind of expense on 
columnar sheets and by subtraction obtain 
the monthly amount charged to each ac- 
count. Then to compare the monthly ex- 
pense with previous months’ totals to see 
if any difference is an error so that it can 
be investigated. 

These summary sheets are of great value 
to the company and give the accounting 
head easily arrived at, but sure, informa- 
tion for presentation to the management. 
Too often in business a decision is ar- 
rived at to cut down a certain item of ex- 
pense. This may be, unknown to the 
management, quite impossible to accom- 
plish unless whole operations or divisions 
of the company are eliminated. With the 
summary sheets mentioned a certain ex- 
pense can be shown arising perhaps in a 
number of different divisions, branches, 
operations, etc., any one of which may be 
quite small for each division but the ac- 
cumulation makes the total expense ap- 
pear large. The summary sheet gives a 
quick picture as to the departments or divi 
sions that cause the larger expense and 
therefore the part perhaps most vulnera- 
ble to reduction plans. 

When the bookkeeping trial balance is 
finished at the end of a month's work the 
totals shown are readily carried to assembly 


sheets preparatory to preparing the more 
condensed ‘‘Balance Sheet’’ and other com- 
pany statements, 


EASY STATEMENT PREPARATION 

We found it advantageous to use an ad- 
justment column on the assembly sheets 
so that if certain totals of expense were 
to be spread over departments, etc., the 
work pi spreading was done for state- 
ment purposes only. Often the spreading 
was posted to the books in the following 
month and sometimes not until the set of 
books was closed at the end of the year. 
While such a procedure might be criticized 
on technical grounds, the advantages are 
so great they outweigh the technicalities. 
The end of the month closing is often de- 
layed waiting for final accumulations of 
certain accounts so that Journal Entries can 
be made spreading these accumulations to 
other accounts before a trial balance can 
be started. The ideas in regard to the cor- 
rect spread of “overhead” and other items, 
may change as the year advances. It is often 
very advantageous to be able to change the 
basis of apportionment during or at the 
end of the year. If the apportionment 
spread is a statement figure only, it is 
much easier to make a change than it is if 
the spread has actually been posted to the 
books. 


BOUND BOOKS 

The ledger sheets and proof sheets are 
after the year’s end sent out and perma- 
nently bound and labeled 


ASSEMBLY LINE 

The flow of original documents to the 
bookkeeping machine operators can be 
arranged so that it approximates a factory 
assembly line. The work on original entry 
papers consists of seeing that the document 
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DEFENSE SPENDING IS LOW—SO FAR 
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is in proper form, that all are accounted 
for by a numerical number series, and that 
the accounts to be debited and credited are 
clearly expressed. It is so arranged that 
each clerk after attending to the necessary 
work passes it to the next clerk and so on 
until it reaches the bookkeeping room for 
posting. At closing time each day the ideal 
arrangement will have every clerk with a 
perfectly free desk and all the day’s docu- 
ments in the bookkeeping room, perhaps 
already posted and in baskets ready for 
permanent filing. 

Although the numerous accounts in the 
ledger give great flexibility of analysis, and 
the breakdown of each account on the anal- 
ysis folder gives more, it was usual to make 
certain analysis outside the bookkeeping 
records, particularly items which are of a 
statistical nature. The breakdown of sales 
by territory, or products, or salesmen, etc., 
is done by Comptometer or adding ma- 
chine. The total, of course, proving to the 
total posted into the books. 

The bookkeeping records are usually 
not used to obtain statistical information 
because other methods are found to be 
easier and cheaper. When statistical data 
is combined with bookkeeping records it 
tends to restrict the flexibility of both. 

Space limitations make it impractical, 
here, to elaborate on the savings made in 
handling underlying records with this one- 
writing bookkeeping system. However 
many routines were developed and success- 
fully used most of which made savings in 
cost or gave much greater control and 
clarity of expression. Some of these rou- 
tines are only possible in conjunction with 
this general bookkeeping system; others 
could be used with any system but their 
need is usually obscured by ordinary book- 
keeping operation. Some of these routines 
and operations are: 


Cash slip method of handling incom- 
ing cash whereby all cash is immediately 
banked before determination is made of 
correct account to be credited. This cen- 
tralizes all cash in one spot and elimi- 
nates the passage of incoming money 
through various hands. 

Simple method of issuing disbursing 
checks so that the supporting papers are 
complete and tied together in a manner 
which makes later reference easy. 

Saving in surely checking correctness 
of vendors’ invoices by tie-in of pur- 
chase order and stockroom receiving 
sheets. 

Reducing the bookkeeping work of 
collection departments to a pencil memo 
basis so that their time can really be 
spent on collections and not bookkeep- 
ing details. 

Reducing pay rolls to only twelve a 
year on all salaried employes. 

Methods of control of inventory 
which truly consider inventory as care- 
fully as though it were cash and without 
increased expense. 
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“Do's” and “Don'ts” for Successful 
BUDGETING in Your Firm 


The desirability of budgeting as an instrument for controlling 
business is well recognized. It 15, in fact, so well recognized that 
where it is not used aggressively in some form or other there 
frequently develops within management a feeling of uncertainty 
as to whether or not the results it has achieved are as good as 
might otherwise have been obtained. To develop within manage- 
ment a wider acceptance of budgeting as a planning and control 
device is one of the fundamental purposes of the Committee on 
Management Planning and Control of the Controllers Institute. 

Probably the greatest single deterrent to a wider use of bud get- 
ing as a management planning and control device is inertia. One 
cause of this inertia may be the staggering effort which would 
be required t » read and employ the vast amount of written matter 
if effective management planning and control. 
)f the written matter is good although much of it 


on the subject 


Actually, most 


I. THE FOLLOWING Points SHOULD BE CONSIDERED WITH Ri} 
A. Budgeting P 
Do 


1. Use an organization or operation chart to show the 
functional responsibility of each executive whose activities jus- 


tify a separate budget 


2. Make certain that the final responsibility for execution 
of the budget rests with top management. If top management 
does not really desire a budget, and your efforts to promote the 
principle are unavailing, better abandon the thought altogether 


3. Adapt the budget procedure to the needs of the 
organization, viz: « ish requirements, inventories, capital assets, 


sales, expens¢ control, et 


i. Remember that it is a basic principle of budgeting 
procedure that the preparation of and responsibility for a sound 
budget rests with the respective department heads and not with 
the budget officer. The budget officer should, at all times, be 
considered as a consultant or advisor to the operating heads of 


a busine SS 


5. Determine management's objectives as to the economy 
as a whole, competition within industry, internal expansion, and 


operating efhciency befor establishing the forecast 


6. Arrange educational meetings to obtain cooperation 


in the successful operation of a budget 


Plan ways and means of keeping everyone interested 
in the planning and control program. For example: use ‘teaser 


reports to stimulate interest in budgeting 


THE CONTROLLER 


A practical CHECK LIST 
to aid in preparation 
and control of budgets 


1s avestatement of the same basic principles expressed in different 
words. 

As an example of what can be done, one of the most difficult 
aspects of management planning and control—Bud getary Pre pa- 
ration and Control—has been “taken apart” and reassembled into 
a Check List of Do's’ and “Don'ts.” This Check List outlines 
four major aspects of budgeting and recommends action to be 
taken or cautions against those to be avoided. It is neither all-in- 
clusive nor is it intended to be. Rather, this Check List outlines 
the steps necessary to make a budget and it is presented in a form 
that 1s clear, concise, easy to read and to understand. These ste ps 
are very important to any person attempting to initiate and sell a 
budget system. The proper application of this Check List should 
help remove those conditions which ap pear to cause resistance to 
a budget program. 


SPECT TO BUDGETING POLICY, ORGANIZATION AND PREPARATION: 


Don’t 


1. Don’t install a budget system if management is un- 
willing to accept or comply with full cooperation. 


2. Don't fail to secure executive approval of budgets 
before issuing statements. 


3. Don't divide responsibility below the level of policy 
determinations. 


i. Don't let the budget be a creation of the budget officer 
alone. It is essentially an operation function of department heads. 
The budget officer is the coordinator and advisor. Variances 
from budget are then the responsibility of the department super- 


visor to explain 


5. Don't place budget authority in hands of anyone with 
partisan influences 


6. Don't force budgets on department heads. Make the 
budget a joint venture. Work out the results together. 


Don't present a master budget plan without consulting 
all parties concerned. 
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Do 
8. Provide for detailed review and approval of program 
before expenditures are permitted for items included in budget. 
Accept approvals of divisional supervisors up to specified limits 
to save time of general executives. 
9. Require specific approval for projects not budgeted 
and for expenditures in excess of stated amount or percentage 
compared with budgeted amount. 


B. Organization of Budget Department 

1. Be properly staffed for the budgeting job. Judicious 
expenditures for this department will pay dividends. 

2. Vigorously and continually sell the values of practical 
budgeting. Promote it up the line of authority and down the line 
of authority. Design it. Dress it. Enthusiastically tout it at every 
opportunity—written and spoken. 


C. Preparation 


1. Select the toughest foreman or division head in the 
company and sell him on it, then watch the gospel spread. 


plement written material with verbal instructions when neces- 
sary. 


2. Express budget objectives and plans in writing. Sup- 
3. Budget accounts must correspond with the established 
chart of accounts. 


4. Prepare master budgets from summaries of depart- 
mental budgets. 


5. Classify expenditures carefully and diligently. Avoid 
arbitrary allocation of expenses between departments. 


6. Make the budget easy to accept—offer to test or trial 


run your ideas. 


II. THESE CONSIDERATIONS SHOULD ENABLE YOu To Do A BE 


A. Planning 
1. Do an adequate job of research before starting to 


forecast. 


THIS CHECK LIST OF “DO’S” AND “DON'TS” was de 
veloped by the Committee on Management Planning and 
Control of the Controllers Institute of America as a practical 
guide to the Budget Officer. It is an initial step in furthering 


the primary objectives of the Committee which are 


1. To induce a wider acceptance by management of the 
use of the planning and control concept to improve profits 


and business stability 


THE CONTROLLER 


Don’t 


8. Don’t classify all capital expenditures on the same 
basis. Consider as ‘Urgent,’ “Current,” or ““Desirable’’ projects. 


1. Don't fail to have a definite plan for the administra- 
tion of the budget after it is established. 


2. Don't try to perfect the budget immediately. 


3. Don't overlook the unique opportunity afforded to 
the budget director to act as a liaison officer between the various 
operating and staff departments. 


1. Don't permit anyone on the budget staff to have an 
indifferent attitude toward budgeting. An enthusiastic attitude 
is a requisite of a successful budget staff. 


2. Don’t fail to keep and circulate an up-to-date budget 


procedure or budget manual. Refer to it frequently. 


3. Don’t fail to praise individuals who are responsible 
for good planning and performance and don't fail to assist those 
whose planning is below par. 


4. Don’t depend entirely upon a tailor-made budget 
from a publication. A general outline of a budget may be avail- 
able for a particular industry but usually this form will require 
an adaptation to your specific requirements. 


TTER JOB OF PLANNING AND FORECASTING: 


1. Don’t budget too far in advance. Short term budgets 
(usually for one year or less) permit more realistic comparisons 
with actual results and they also permit closer adjustment to 


changing conditions 


2. To produce an awareness on the part of the controller 


as to his responsibility to improve profits through the promo- 


tion and extensive utilize 


ition of this concept in his company 


3. To develop practical techniques and procedures (in- 


used to improve profits 


cludir g buc 


through plann 


The Committee hopes that the Check List will serve as a 


practical aid in establishing Management Planning and 


Control through better budgeting 
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Do 


2. Make provisions in the budget for every principal 
activity. 


3. Furnish past performance guides to each Department 
executive for preparation of future budgets. Explain unusual 
and non-recurring items. 

4. Classify expenses realistically as between variable, 
semi-variable and fixed categories. 

5. Budget net results in point of cost per unit when 
possible. Reach the lowest possible common denomination that 
will highlight the results of budgeting. 


6. Have alternate plans available for emergencies. Vari- 
able budgets are widely used for this purpose. 
Carefully consider discontinuance of low margin lines 
or the effect of new product lines. 


B. Forecasting 
1. Base the sales budget on a reasonably attainable and 
expected volume of sales, neither too optimistic nor pessimistic. 


2. Set production budgets on sales volume after con- 
sidering existing inventories and the effect of inventory fluctua- 
tions and purchasing policies 


3. Use budget periods which coincide with sales and 


produc tion cy¢ les 


i. Use these vital factors in forecasting sales: 
a. Past experience ; 
b. Pricing policy; 
Production capacity and cost ; 
General business conditions ; 
Position in business cycle; 
Nature of competition ; 
Consumer demand; 
Consumer purchasing power ; 
Relate probable results from varying 
appropriations 
ij. Sales Promotion Plans; 
k. Gross profit margins by product; operating profit 
and net profit 


advertising 


5. Determine and record the reasons or statistics behind 


ear h forecast 


6. Make certain that each executive clearly outlines the 
practical objectives that are expected to be accomplished in the 
budget period 


Anticipate 


the establishment of 


trade, s asonal and economic changes in 


x pense budge ts 


8. Point out prior and proposed forecast errors tactfully 


THE CONTROLLER 


Don’t 
2. Don't depend exclusively =e experience. Keep an 
open and inquiring mind for cost reduction, otherwise inefh- 
ciencies are cultivated. 
3. Don’t oppose current and future trends in forecasting 
without adequate reasons therefor. 


4. Don’t prepare budgets until determination of plant 
production goals are established. 

5. Don’t prepare budgets until determination of person- 
nel required for all phases of operations is established. 


6. Don't release your forecasts without thorough study. 


7. Don’t set budgets on variable rates too tight. To be 
stimulating, rates must be on a basis that will permit a better-than- 
even chance of attainment. 


8. Don’t criticize too often. 


9. Don’t recommend planning as a panacea for all evils. 


1. Don’t establish a budget that is too elaborate at the 
outset. It is better to start with a basic operation setup and en- 
large the scope as conditions warrant. 


2. Don’t overlook external statistics and assistance. 


3. Don't fail to consider the favorable effect of capital 
expenditures on operating budgets. Stress the advisability of 
capital additions which will increase production, improve prod- 
uct or reduce operating costs. 


1. Don't fail to recognize that certain departments operate 
at various stages of capacity. 


5. Don't compute all budget expenditures on the same 
basis. Usually there are three classifications as follows: 
a) Variable—(vary with volume) ; 
b) Semi-variable—(increase and decrease not usually 
in proportion to volume) ; : 
c) Fixed—(rent. taxes, etc.) 


6. Don't forecast to the last detail. Concentrate on items 
ol importance 


Don't resort to bromidic euphemisms. Be realistic and 
to the point. Slangy sayings sometimes rebound to your own 
embarrassment 

8. Don’t be misled by executive optimism or pessimism 
in forec 


asting 


9. Don’t disregard ideas of others affected by the plan 
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III. WHEN CoMPARING RESULTS, THESE IDEAS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED: 


Do 


1. Issue daily, weekly, monthly or other regular reports 
showing the conforming actuals with budget as well as explana- 
tions of principal variances. 

2. Make certain that budget reports are issued on a 
timely schedule. 

3. Make reports that are clear and concise: they will 
command greater executive respect and attention. 

4. Review results regularly with management, depart- 
ment heads, supervisors and others. 

5. Study budget and operating data carefully for recom- 
mendations, suggestions and future action. 


6. Consider the advisability of using functional charts 
and graphs for readable interpretations. Compare results of one 
division or department with another to develop a competitive 
spirit with respect to results. 

7. Present progress reports of capital expenditures with 
emphasis on cumulative costs, completion dates, and resulting 
economies or improvement of product. 


8. Check operating results and budgeting methods with 
contemporaries for new ideas and techniques. 


Don’t 


1. Don't issue budget statements without comparisons 
to prior periods or without measurements of departmental effi- 


ciency. 
2. Don't present reports at such a late date that they are 
ineffective. 


3. Don't accept variances without reasonable explanation. 
1. Don't forget that a budget is based on estimates. 


5. Don't set controls too tight at first. Revise controls 
as experience is gained. 

6. Don’t hesitate to recommend vigorous corrective 
action when necessary. 


IV. THESE OBSERVATIONS SHOULD ASSIST YOU IN THE FUNCTION OF CONTROLLING AND FOLLOWING UP THE RESULTS OF BUDG- 


ETING: 
A. Control 
1. Remember that budgets and budget reports are es- 
sentially tools of management, not merely accounting reports. 
2. Observe, record and consider those daily incidents that 
are likely to develop into future variations. 


3. Eliminate transfer of labor between departments ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary. 


4. Provide for possible curtailment because of unfore- 
seen adverse changes in business conditions or prospects. 


B. Follou -Up 
1. Review corrective action with the department head 
respecting those daily incidents that are likely to result in budget 


Variations. 


2. Regularly analyze transfers of direct to indirect labor 


and expense and vice versa. 


3. Reflect savings resulting from capital expenditures in 
the operating expense budget 


i. Compare results with benefits anticipated before ex 
penditure to see if technical or engineering faults may be remedied 
at little extra cost and thus fully realize the intended objectives 


5. Praise good performance. 


THE CONTROLLER 


1. Don't stop trying to improve results with new methods, 
procedures and ideas. 

2. Don’t fail to establish definite objectives of perform- 
ance within the budget. 

3. Don't overlook the objective viewpoint. Sit in the 
other fellow’s chair when making recommendations: department 
head, banker, stockholder, executive, Board of Directors, etc. 

4. Don't fail to recognize that manufacturing or other 
difficulties are variable. 

5. Don't allow the budget to take the place of manage- 
ment and administration. 


1. Don't take credit for all the favorable results 


2. Don't fail to stimulate the development of newer and 
better ways and means of obtaining results from department 
executives 

3. Don’t forget that good budget performance does not 
occur as a matter of course but is brought about by constant 


surveillance 


i. Don't fail to forecast the effect of management's cur- 


rent decisions on future results 


5. Don't be content and conclude that your job is done 


after publication of the budget 
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Changes in Rate of Inventory Accumulation 
and Liquidation Cause Business Instability 


New measurements released recently by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research 
show that changes in the rate of inventory 
accumulation and liquidation are a far 
more important cause of business cycles 
than has hitherto been suspected. This is 
perhaps the most striking conclusion of a 
new study by Dr. Moses Abramovitz, a 
member of the research staff of the 
National Bureau and Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Stanford University. 

The study is published under the title 
Cycles, with 


Inventories and Business 





130 Cedar Street * 
732 Sherman Street ° 


Special Reference to Manufacturers’ In- 
ventories. It is the first comprehensive 
statistical investigation of the role played 
by inventory fluctuations in accounting 
for changes in business, and is one of a 
series of studies probing the causes of 
business cycles being carried on at the 
National Bureau. 

Dr. Abramovitz’ measurements show 
that, of the cyclical changes in total output 
between the two World Wars, approxi- 
mately 32 per cent, on the average, took 
the form of changes in the volume of goods 
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added to, or removed from, stocks. The 
figures indicate that during short cycles 
inventory fluctuations have been a more 
potent cause of business instability than 
have other factors to which greater at- 
tention has usually been paid. For example, 
the average share of construction in ac- 
counting for cyclical changes in output 
during the interwar period was only 8 
per cent and the share of expenditures on 
producers’ durable equipment only 19 per 
cent. 


SIZE OF STOCKS IMPORTANT 


The reasons that inventory fluctuations 
are so important, Professor Abramovitz’ 
book shows, lie partly in the great size of 
the inventories carried by business and 
partly in the fact that stocks are kept 
fairly well adjusted to changes in business 
activity. During the interwar period, the 
average size of inventories was about 35 
per cent of the average level of output. 
Since business tries to keep stocks in rough 
proportion to sales and output, this means 
that if sales increase $10 billion, business 
will produce $3.5 billion of goods to add 
to stocks thus causing a much larger change 
in output than would have been attribut- 
able to the sales change alone. Similarly, 
a 10 per cent increase in stocks involves the 
production of such a large amount of goods 
that total output will tend to rise about 
3.5 per cent. 

These general conclusions follow a very 
intensive and detailed exploration of in- 
ventory movements, particularly in the 
manufacturing area. Dr. Abramovitz finds 
that the movements of total inventories 
tend to lag behind sales and output by 
six to twelve months. To find an explana- 
tion of this long lag, he divides total 
inventories into a number of categories. 
Of these the principal ones are goods in 
process, purchased materials and finished 
goods. 


REASONS FOR LAG 


Goods in process, he finds, rise and fall 
together with output. Raw materials tend 
to lag behind sales and output by three to 
four months on the average. This lag, he 
says, is attributable to the facts that cycli- 
cal changes in requirements cannot be 
accurately forecast and that many _ in- 
dustries find it difficult for a while to 
reduce orders and receipts of purchased 
materials as fast as their consumption of 
materials falls. 

The principal classes of finished goods 
stocks lag behind output by an even greater 
interval than do purchased materials. In 
short cycles they even tend to move in a 





direction opposite to business activity 
during entire expansions or contractions. 
The reasons for these lags, he concludes, 
lie partly in inability to forecast changes 
in demand. In large part, however, the 
long lag or inverted behavior of stocks of 
finished goods must be due to the fact that 
manufacturers try to keep their output 
somewhat more stable than their sales and 
are forced to accumulate or liquidate stocks 
in the process. 

Dr. Abramovitz’ findings are based not 
only on an examination of aggregate in- 
ventory estimates, but also on detailed 
studies of the behavior of many individual 
commodities. He made special investiga- 
tions of ten kinds of purchased materials 
and twenty-seven kinds of finished goods 
in order to find explanations for the be- 
havior of these categories of stocks. 

Although inventory movements greatly 
aggravate the instability of business, Dr. 
Abramovitz points out that the laggard 
behavior of stocks is a stabilizing factor. 
If stocks rose or fell immediately when- 
ever sales changed, the fluctuations in 
business would be even more serious than 
they are. As it is, the first effect on output 
of a rise or decline in sales is cushioned 
by an opposite change in stocks. 

Dr. Abramovitz’ study is the fourth in 
the series of studies in business cycles in 
which the National Bureau is reporting 
the results of its systematic exploration of 
the causes of prosperity and depression. 


Annual Report Movie Wins 
Award for Shell Oil 


A 20-minute color movie that makes a 
complex financial story understandable to 
all employes has won an award for Shell 
Oil Company in the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts third annual contest for 
annual reports. 

Called “The Story of Shell in 1949,” 
the movie is based on the company’s an- 
nual report to stockholders. It received a 
special award for “originality of presenta- 
tion’’ because of its fresh approach to the 
job of telling the company’s financial story 
in a simple and clear manner. 

This is Shell's first attempt to handle 
such a subject in movie form, and, accord 
ing to a Shell spokesman, the annual report 
movie was so successful that another is 
being considered for 1950. 

To show the scope of Shell's operations 
as well as employes at work on their jobs, 
the film uses many live action shots. These 
are combined with animated drawings and 
big, easy-to-understand charts that show 
where Shell got its income, how much was 
spent for wages, employe benefits, taxes, 
matetials: HEW Cortstfaction. what wasttett 
ASCENT OS “On! There Ge G0 “0 Sted 


teria. betwien the: jotr of scadh: employe 2 
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—, of the Month 
: in the opinion of one well-known economist: 
Why so many people who have had the benefit both of 
good formal education and have lived through the pro- 
hibition eva throw their hats in the air when it 1s propo sed 
to freeze all prices and wages by law. 


Employe Publications Highly Popular 

Among the things which Americans evidently read on a 
large scale are magazines or newspapers published by com- 
panies for their employes. The extent of this reading was 
ascertained through a recent Psychological Barometer made 
with 5,000 interviews with heads of as many households 
from coast to coast. 

One of the questions asked was: 


“Does the company you work with get out a magazine 
or paper for all its employes?” 


It was found that seven out of every ten men and one out 
of every six women in these households worked with some 
company. Of this number 61 per cent worked with a company 
which had no employe magazine or newspaper, while 39 
per cent worked with companies which did have such a 
publication. These people were then asked: 

“Do you read this publication thoroughly, in part or 
not at all? 
62 per cent said, thoroughly 
33 per cent said, in part 
5 per cent said, not at all 


This is only a rough measure of the prevalence and the 
readership of employe publications. Also, it should be borne 
in mind that this survey took a cross section of the entire 


urban population and not just factory workers. The results 
strongly indicate that a great many people are receiving and 
also reading such magazines, but also that a great many 
more work in companies which do not have such magazines. 
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Real Wages: Outlook Favorable 


The outlook is good for the continued success of the 
economy- in raising output per hour, and hence real wages, 
according to the Committee for Economic Development. 
Fortunately, says the CED in a recent policy statement on 
the subject, American institutions and conditions on the 
whole are favorable to economic progress. But the gains of 
the past did not come automatically, and future advances 
will not be rapid unless we have many important scientific 
discoveries, good management in industry, and wise public 
policies. 

If the leaders of industry, labor and government have a 
deep concern with raising real wages, if they plan with 
foresight and wisdom, declares the CED, the success of the 
country in advancing real wages should be no less in the 
future than in the past. 

For a broader understanding of the problems discussed 
and the policies recommended, the full statement should 
be read. It is available free on request. (CED, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.) 


Gompers Had Words for It 


“Doing for people what they can and ought to do for 
themselves is a dangerous experiment. In the last analysis, 
the welfare of the workers depends on their own initia- 
tive. 

“Whatever is done under the guise of philanthropy or 
social morality which in any way lessens initiative is the 
greatest crime that can be committed against the toilers.” 


—SAMUEL GOMPERS, one of the founders and the first president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Tribute 

Discussing “America Today” in the July 1950 issue of 
Foreign Affairs, Lewis Galantiere points to the “ideal of self- 
government” in America as contrasted to Europe. He men- 
tions several American organizations which are active on a 
nonprofit basis in efforts to improve conditions within the 
sphere of their interest. Among the organizations mentioned 
is the Controllers Institute of America, which is, in the words 
of Mr. Galantiere: 


a society with 3,300 members who are constantly 


studying and devising economies, not with their eye on 
higher profits so much as on lower costs of doing business in 
order that prices may remain low despite rising wages, and 
the products of industry be thus within the purchasing power 


of an ever larger number of citizens.” 


wW, x, Sk. 


If Regulation W, Regulation X, federal limitations on 
raw materials, etc., are furrowing your brow as portents of 
things to come, there may be solace in the report that during 
World War II government limitations on raw materials 
never got beyond 336. 

—PAUL HAASE 





Gatching up with criminals 
pee: = 


Before—witnesses to crimes in 
St. Louis seanned crowded rogues’ 
gallery files in an effort to identify 
wanted criminals. Oftentimes, 
after less than half an hour of 
peering, they called it a day—too 
confused to be sure of identifica- 
tion. Could anything be done? 
Every hour lost helped the “get- 
away.” 
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your work. But 


in conjunction 


learn the 


The new rogues’ gallery—unique 
in style—simplifies the job im- 
measurably. Recordak microfilm 
copies were made of the pictures 
of 62,000 past offenders. Then the 
tiny film images were attached to 
tabulating cards, which were 
punched and filed according to 
the criminal’s description and 
type of crime committed, 
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Fast, convenient review of sus- 
pects. Now, after the criminal is 
described, a sorting machine 
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suspects appearing 


jected —the 


larger than life-size—one at a 
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story—how low-cost Recordak microfilming can 
simplify your accounting and recordkeeping rou- 
tines; how it can debulk files 99% ... and pro- 
vide unparalleled protection. 

Write for “50 Billion Records Can't Be Wrong,” 
which also gives details on complete line of 
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Return “on” or “of” Depreciation? 


Expanded in Responses to Keyserling Letter 


In the November issue of THE CON- 
TROLLER a letter from Henry Keyserling, 
Controller of Plymouth Cordage Company, 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts, was pub- 
lished, in part as follows: 

“During the Controllers Institute An- 
nual Meeting in Chicago recently, refer- 
ence was made by someone that deprecia- 
tion is to be considered a return on 
investment. | do not recall just how this 
subject came up, but I made a note of it 
at the time intending to get some further 
light on this theory. It would interest me 
a great deal if someone could expand 
further on this subject. 

“Depreciation as a return of investment 
15, of course, an accepted concept, Thus, 
if an investment of $100,000 is made on 
a new building which will earn $10,000 
after allowing for depreciation of $5,000, 
if | understand the premise correctly, then 
under certain circumstances the entire 
$15,000 should be considered as a return 
on investment in evaluating the desirability 
of making the initial investment in a new 
building?” 


Herewith three responses to Mr. Keyser- 
ling’s letter. 

From T. G. Redman, Assistant Comp- 
troller, Swift & Company, Chicago: 


“The rules of accounting, as presently 
approved by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and generally the accounting fra- 
ternity, provide that depreciation shall be 
allowed as an expense up to the recovery 
of the original number of dollars invested 
and not beyond. Depreciation as such does 
not constitute a return on capital invest- 
ments, cither from the standpoint of the 
economist or the accountant. At the time 
expenditures are made, a_ satisfactory 
return is indicated, either directly as a 
result of the capital invested or in per- 
petuating or increasing the value of capital 
that has already been invested. The income 
constitutes a reward for the risk assumed 
The rate of return is in relation to the risk 
assumed. In such gross income are charges 
such as taxes, interest, protection, depreci- 
ation, etc. The net after these charges rep- 
resents the return on the investment 

This rule of depreciation has validity 
in a static price system, but in a system in 
which prices fluctuate, there is an im- 
portant weakness. There is a substantial 
body of thought to the effect that we are 
justified in counting our income only after 
we have made adequate  proyisign for 
prese rving our feal capital intact 
BDompniz jowaceagtialy the difficulty. How 


i rigour’ Geyed aipitabiwhen our accounts are 


expressed in dollars whereas the capital 
is constantly changing in its replacement 


cost? The full gamut of alternatives for 
accomplishing this purpose (the return 
of the capital) reaches from the present 
accounting method which recovers only 
the original number of dollars invested 
through various formulae which might 
go so far as to require as depreciation 
whatever amount is necessary to bring the 
previous depreciation reserve up to the 
full difference between a current replace- 
ment cost and that replacement cost de- 
preciated by a straight-line formula. This 
latter formula is not recommended because 
the depreciation charge would be very 
unstable and, in times of price decline, it 
might even be necessary to take a credit 
in the depreciation account because of the 
reduced replacement cost. 

“Other compromise formulae might 
be developed on the basis of charging as 
depreciation, a certain percentage of the 
current value of the capital item, an amount 
that would vary as prices changed. This 
would not of course add up to any pre- 
dictable amount, either in terms of replac- 
ing a machine when its depreciation period 
expires or of recovering the original 
dollars invested. However, this may not 
be too serious a complaint in view of the 
fact that machines seldom live to exactly 
the date on which the customary formula 
would declare them completely depreci- 
ated. Therefore, it might not be too in- 
congruous to permit such a formula as this 
and permit depreciation to be carried on 
for a longer time than would be required 
to recover the original number of dollars 
invested in cases where rising prices and 
the actual life of the machine permit it. 

“The above is pretty off-hand. It is 
suggested only because I believe this was 
the area under consideration when Pro- 
fessor Graham, I believe it was, spoke 
about depreciation as the return of the 
investment. (I am sure he didn’t say re- 
turn on the investment.) His feeling, 
shared by many others, apparently is that 
accountants should develop means for 
providing a return of the investment in 
real terms, not just in terms of the number 
of dollars invested.” 

From ].W. D. Wright, Assistant Comp- 
troller, International Harvester Company, 
Chi ago 

“On the subject of Mr. Keyserling’s 
inquiry... I have an idea that the 
remark which he refers-te may have been 


made, ia, conagstign with,projects for the 


replacement, of. or for, additions to in- 
dustrial plant and equi sment. 

“Some Coipahies PRASW in determin- 
ingiupon\they advisability of new invest- 
ment of this sort make their decisions on 
the basis of the number of years it will take 





to get back that investment out of the 
savings in operating costs or the increased 
profits from additional business which 
the new plant or equipment will make 
possible. Other companies prefer to look 
upon it from the standpoint of what per- 
centage of return can be earned on the 
additional investment with due considera- 
tion to normal depreciation on the new 
equipment as a regular operating cost. We 
have in some cases used the one approach 
and in other cases the other, although I 
would say as a general rule that our use of 
the first approach would be limited to 
instances where single pieces of equipment 
were involved, and the second approach 
would be used in more important cases.” 


From J. H. Landman, attorney at law, 
New York: 

“The general law relative to depreciable 
property is that a reasonable amount must 
be deducted each year for wear, tear and 
ordinary obsolescence on the theory that 
the taxpayer will thus recover his original 
cost by the end of the useful life of the 
asset. 

“There are two instances in the tax law 
that come to my mind at the moment 
where you recover your investment before 
you are subject to taxation. One is the case 
of the “angels” who finance stage plays. 
They pay no tax on their investments until 
they are recovered. Thereafter, they pay 
tax on their entire pro rata shares of the 
net earnings. The other situation is the 
case of the father who gives his son prop- 
erty in exchange for an annuity. The 
annuity income when received is subject 
to the 3% tax. But the amount in excess 
of the fair market value of the annuity 
contract is subject to tax in the year after 
the fair market value is recovered. 

“My own current thinking on the ques- 
tion of depreciation is reflected in the 
enclosed reprint entitled “Depreciable 
Assets Are Prepaid Expenses,” published 
in the September, 1950, New York Certi- 
fied Public Accountant.” 


B. P. Allen Heads NABAC 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its recent Annual Con- 
vention in Kansas City: 


President—Burton P. Allen, president, 
First National Bank, Milaca, Minnesota. 

First Vice President—Clarence H. 
Lichtfeldt, comptroller, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Second Vice President—George Ehr- 
hardt, assistant vice president, Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co., New York. 

Secretary—Ira CC. Chaney, auditor, 
Crocker First National Bank, San Fran 
cisco, California. 

Treasurer—Robert H. Shepler, vice 
president and cashier, The Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colorado. 
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PART III—DIRECTED ENERGY in the Office through Work Distribution Analysis 


Applying the Findings of the 
Work Distribution Analysis 


Jerome Barnum 


Summary of Parts | and Il which were 
published in the October and November 
1950 issues of The Controller 


“Directed Energy” is a program for har- 
nessing all of the asset energies of a busi- 
ness in a way that eliminates misdirected 
effort and waste. The first step in the ac- 
complishment of Directed Energy in the 
Office is to develop a clear and readable 
blueprint of all work performed. This is 
accomplished by having each supervisor 
develop a Work Distribution Chart on the 
organizational unit under his control. The 
chart provides a clear and readable blue- 
print of all the work performed in a given 
unit, and it is arranged in a form that 
makes it easy to analyze and improve the 
work. A specific analytical pattern is fol- 
lowed and key questions are used to audit 
the operation against sound principles of 
Directed Ene rey 

After the basic analysis of the work, the 
question of supervision should be sub- 
jected to a searching review to determine 
the form of the supervision and the spe- 
crf things that are done jor the purposes 
of supervision. Big generalities should be 
conside red danger s12NS nN ve spect to effec- 
five management of the de partment, A de 
tailed analysis should be made to deter 
mine the particular duties of a supervisor 
in respect to the actual management of the 
work of each activity within the de part- 
ment 

During the anaiysis of the ut ; wk Distri 
bution Chart detailed notes should be 

le on the form used. Generally speak- 
t are found to be satisfac 

bare d pen¢ il and the 

circled. Often de- 


tailed notes are made in memorandum 
form and attached to the chart at the con- 
clusion of the analysis. The Work Distri- 
bution Chart itself is of little value until 
it is analyzed. It is also true that the analy- 
sts is of little value until it is utilized. Part 
III deals with utilization of the analysis. 


IX. IMPROVEMENTS 
A. General. 
1. During the analysis of the chart, 
ideas will be developed for making 
improvements. This is the primary 
purpose of the Work Distribution 
Chart. 
2. All improvements will require 
careful consideration and the applica- 
tion of the same questioning attitude 
that was used during the analysis of 
the existing organization. 
a. It is highly important that the 
analyst be as critical of his pro- 
posed method as he was of the 
existing method. 
b. It is only through subjecting his 
own ideas to searching analysis 
and scrutiny that he is able to 
satisfactorily develop his findings 
and recommendations. 
3. It is not enough to develop im- 
provements in an informal manner 
and make recommendation in the 
form of rough working notes. A 
selling job must be accomplished in 
most instances and it is, therefore, 
highly desirable to present the recom- 
mendation in the form of an attractive 
package” that is easy to buy 
i. It is not only essential that the 
report itself be properly prepared 


This is the third article in a series of three 
JEROME BARNUM, author of a new book, “Directed Energy,” from which the mate- 
rial for this series is condensed, is director of Jerome Barnum Associates, Harrison, N. Y., 
management consultants specializing in research in manpower utilization. 
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but it is also highly important to 
present it in the best possible manner 
and under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Selling the recommendations 
is of the highest importance. It would 
be very unwise to believe that an 
effective report can be developed and 
mailed, or handed, to the interested 
parties on the assumption that the 
ideas will sell themselves. This is far 
from true and anyone who proceeds 
on such a basis is bound to have some 
disappointments in store for him. 


. Proposed Work Distribution Charts. 


1. A logical way to summarize the 
recommendations is to prepare a new 
Work Distribution Chart that in- 
corporates the basic plan. Whenever 
possible, this should be worked out 
in sufficient detail to tell exactly what 
the proposed activities will be and 
how the duties are distributed to all 
personnel. 
2. Sometimes it is desirable to defer 
recommendations on certain activi- 
ties. In these cases the activities con- 
cerned should be marked “‘not stud- 
ied,” ‘scheduled for future study,” 
“study not completed,” etc. A few 
of the reasons for these omissions 
are listed below. 
a. The nature of the problem is 
such that it will require a consid- 
erable amount of additional study 
to collect the necessary facts (or it 
will require more detailed analy- 
sis by other techniques which the 
analyst does not have time to use at 
the present time) and it is, there- 
fore, decided to defer any further 
study until some future date. 
b. The probable benefits to be de- 
rived from the study do not justify 
the expenditure of engineering 
manhours that would be required 
to investigate the matter. 
c. The scope of the study has been 
specifically limited in advance by 
persons other than the engineers 
conducting the study. 





d. The potential savings in other 
studies that may be made at the 
time outweigh the benefits that 
may be derived from this specific 
study, and the principle of “first 
things first’ must be followed. 
e. The analyst conducting the 
study is not prepared to develop 
any specific recommendations on 
the particular activity until he has 
had an opportunity of doing fur- 
ther research into the field of en- 
deavor represented. 
3. Whenever the nature of the rec- 
ommendation is such that it is not 
possible or desirable to install all of 
the improvements immediately, it is 
desirable to develop an Interim 
Work Distribution Chart that will 
illustrate the method of organization 
and operation that will be installed 
during the conversion period. 
a. For example, let us say that 
the recommendations involve a 
method of operation that cannot 
be adopted until all personnel are 
adequately trained, and that such 
training will take six months. It 
would then be well to tell how we 
propose to operate during this 
training period. 
b. It is a good idea not to leave 
anything to guesswork when it 
comes to the distribution of duties 
and the assignment of activities. 
Whenever this is done, we are 
likely to find that the actual set-up 
will bear little relationship to the 
one we have in mind. 


4. Activities Indicated for a Further 
Study. 
a. Since it is not always possible or 
desirable to complete our analysis 
of the entire department at one 
time, some of the activities may be 
earmarked for study at some fu- 
ture date. 
In these cases we will want to pre- 
pare an adequate written record 
on such activities and set them up 
as projects for future study. It is 
well to attempt to set some sched- 
ule on these items and file one 
copy of the assignment in a project 
date-file for subsequent follow-up. 
b. In these cases we will also want 
to explain the facts concisely and 
clearly so that there can be no mis- 
understanding on the part of man- 
agement or interested personnel 
regarding the areas excluded from 
the scope of the study. 
(1) For example, let us say in 
studying a personnel depart- 
ment we found that the employe 
relations section was being 
changed around considerably 
and for that reason we did not 
want to attempt to study it un- 
til the operation was more sta- 


bilized. Our report should 
clearly show this fact so that 
there can be no question in the 
future as to why we have neg- 
lected to make certain recom- 
mendations which would have 
been apparent had we studied 
the operations. 

(2) In too many instances engi- 
neers have neglected to specify 
the activities excluded from the 
scope of the study but have been 
subsequently criticized for fail- 
ing to correct some obvious flaw 
which they would have un- 
covered if the particular activity 
in question had actually been 
studied. 

(3) Another point in this con- 
nection is that sometimes, for 
reasons which may not be ap- 
parent to us at the time, manage- 
ment may decide that we should 
go back and complete a study in 
spite of the circumstances in 
extenuation which influenced 
our original decision to post- 
pone the activity. 


C. Reports. 
1. In addition to the revised, or pro- 
posed Work Distribution Chart, and 
any Interim Chart that it may be nec- 
essary to submit at the same time, it is 
usually desirable or necessary to sub 
mit a report of findings and recom- 


mendations. 


D. Outline of Reports 
1. While individuality and original- 
ity are commendable characteristics 
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in any line of endeavor, it is desira- 
ble to standardize the preparation of 
reports within a given company (in 
respect to the broader phases) so that 
management will be able to study 
and interpret such reports with a 
minimum of inconvenience and ex- 
penditure of time. Perhaps no one 
“best way” could be advanced te- 
garding the form of these reports, 
but experience has shown that some 
types of reports have definite ad- 
vantages to offer, and good engi- 
neering practice dictates that certain 
fundamental principles be followed. 
2. Within the framework of this 
broad outline, there is ample oppor- 
tunity for individual methods of ex- 
pression and presentation. The fol- 
lowing list of conventions indicates 
the key points of the report: 
a. Cover. The cover of the report 
should show the company name, 
and other information that is nec- 
essary to specify the organizational 
unit covered by the report; the 
title of the study, expressed in the 
fewest possible rt a of words; 
the date of the report; and the in- 
dividual or group submitting the 
report. 
b. Contents Page. The report 
should include a contents page 
which facilitates reference to each 
item in the report when the report 
is longer than five pages. 
c. Digest. The contents page 
should be followed by a very brief 
digest of the report which ex- 
presses in the tewest possible words 
the “big idea’ of the report itself. 
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d. Purpose. The report should out- 
line the purpose of the study in a 
concise manner. Generally speak- 
ing, it is a good idea to break 
this section down into ‘‘General”’ 
and ‘‘Specific.”” The outline of the 
purpose of the study is compara- 
ble to the first step employed in 
selling—namely, the presentation 
of the problem to be solved. 

e. Findings. This section is actually 
amplification of the statement of 
the problem in that it deals ex- 
clusively with the specific prob- 
lems which have been discovered 
in the course of study. 

f. Recommendations. This section 
of the report deals with the specific 
solutions to the problem(s) and it 
is essential for it to be clearly 
worded, This part of the report is 
comparable to the second step in 
selling, which is the presentation 
of the product itself. The engi- 
neer's recommendation and solu- 
tion to problems constitute this 
stock-in-trade—his only marketa- 
ble products. It is, therefore, de- 
sirable to present them in an easily 
understood and saleable manner. 
By this it is not meant that the 
solution should be painted any bet- 
ter than it is; only that the facts 
should be simply and thoughtfully 
set forth so that anyone can un- 
derstand them. Expansive projec- 
tion of benefits should be avoided. 
g. Other Considerations. This sec- 
tion should deal with some of the 
broad considerations that were en- 
tertained before the final recom- 
mendations were developed. 























(1) It should briefly discuss 
some of the alternate proposals 
which were investigated but dis- 
carded. 
(2) This section of the report is 
comparable to the third step in 
selling, which is giving assur- 
ance. 
(3) When a salesman presents 
the problem and the product, 
he tries to anticipate any objec- 
tions the customer may raise, 
and he gives the necessary as- 
surances that these points have 
been taken into consideration 
prior to the time the customer 
raises the issue. 
(4) At this time the salesman 
also attempts, in a diplomatic 
manner, to point out the advan- 
tages of his product over his 
competitor's. 
(5) Actually all of these things 
add up to giving assurances. It 
is just as necessary to give these 
assurances in presenting our en- 
gineering findings as it is in sell- 
ing any other commodity or 
service. 
h. Benefits. This section deals with 
the benefits that management may 
expect through adoption of the 
recommendations. 
(1) Insofar as possible, these 
benefits should be reduced to 
actual figures in dollars and 
cents. 
(2) It is not always possible to 
compute the benefits exclusively 
in terms of savings, or in in- 
creased productivity, and in 
these cases the additional bene- 
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fits should be explained in a 
narrative form. 

(3) For example, if a methods 
improvement will improve the 
quality of the work, this section 
of the report should tell exactly 
how it will improve the quality 
of the work and, insofar as pos- 
sible, what this will mean to the 
company. 

(4) It is always desirable to write 
an engineering report from the 
reader's point of view. Manage- 
ment is not interested in these 
benefits in terms of the engi- 
neer’s opinions and, therefore, 
the engineer should endeavor 
to put his own thoughts as much 
in the background as possible 
and reduce these benefits to 
terms that management will ap- 
preciate and be interested in. 
(5) This is the final “'bang-up 
closing” so far as the presenta- 
tion is concerned. However, it 
is highly important that we 
stick strictly to the facts and 
avoid any exaggeration regard- 
ing any of the potential benefits 
which may accrue from the adop- 
tion of our recommendations. 
(6) Whenever possible, the sav- 
ing should be computed by some- 
one other than the analyst mak- 
ing the study. Whenever the ac- 
tual figures are available in the 
accounting department, for ex- 
ample, it is much better to have 
them prepare a statement of 
potential benefit than it is to 
do so ourselves. In these cases, 
it is well to quote the authority 
or source of such projected sav- 
ings. 

(7) It is essential to do every- 
thing possible to remove all ob- 
stacles that may exist between 
management and the approval 
of recommendations that will 
result in improvements. 


X. CHART MAINTENANCE 


A. General. The Work Distribution 
Chart should not be considered a one- 
shot proposition that is made up for 
purposes of the study alone and then 
forgotten. If it is used properly, it will 
become a useful management tool 
which the supervisor and other inter- 
ested management personnel may use to 
excellent advantage throughout the fu- 
ture supervision of the department. 
1. If anything of this type is to be of 
any value for future use, it is neces- 
sary to keep it up-to-date and make 
changes on the chart when changes 
in the distribution of work occur. 
2. Obviously, this would entail a 
very elaborate procedure and would 
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& BLUEPRINT OF THE WORK PER 


EASy-7, 


supervisor beyond a point where he 
could effectively manage his own de- 
partment if the control of the Work 
Distribution Chart were not left in 
his hands. 

3. If the maintenance of the chart is 
made a responsibility of the super- 
visor, he is able to plan his work 
exactly as he would before but he is 
keeping abreast of major changes on 
this written record which he corrects 
at any time when changes occur. 


. Supervisor) Responsibility 


The chart should be turned over to 
the supervisor in charge of the de- 
partment concerned. The engineer 
should sit down with him and ex- 
plain exactly how a Work Distribu- 
tion Chart is to be kept up-to-date. 
It then becomes the property (and 
the responsibility) of the supervisor 
to maintain the chart and have it re- 
flect a reasonably accurate picture of 
the work being done in his depart- 
ment at all times 

a. It is not necessary that super- 
visors go to an elaborate amount 
of work in keeping the chart up- 
to-date, but merely that notations 
are made on the original chart in 
pencil or ink in order to reflect 
these changes in such a manner 
that it still gives a reasonably valid 
picture of actual performance 


b. Supervisors who have used this 
device find it is very useful in peri- 


odically reviewing their 
tions, particularly whenever any 
changes are contemplated. 

c. Sometimes a supervisor will 
raise objections to “the time I 
would have to spend to keep the 
thing up-to-date.” Actually, this 
is not a good objection, since it is 
expected that, when changes are 
the supervisor will think 


ope ra- 


made, 
them out and plan his work and, 
if he does this, it should take only 
minutes more to note it in 
pencil on the chart. The Work 
Distribution Chart helps any su- 
pervisor to “plan his work and 
work his plan 


a few 
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C. Follow-up 

1. Adequate provisions must be made 

for following up on the chart main- 

tenance when the program is adopted 

for general use in the company. 
a. The follow-up provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the analyst 
to point out to the supervisor spe- 
cific benefits that he may derive 
from using the chart in analyzing 
problems that come up from day 
to day. 
b. This close personal contact 
lends an excellent opportunity for 
“selling” the use of the Work Dis- 
tribution Chart to the supervisor, 
and a real service can be rendered 
to him in this way. 


D. Further Applications of the Analysis 
The development of the basic 
data required for a Work Distribu 
tion Chart produces certain facts that 
have wider application than indicated 
in the scope of this article. 
a. For example, the development 
of the Task Lists provides useful 
information for purposes of job 
descriptions which may readily be 
tied in with a job evaluation and 
wage payment plan 
b. Another example of collateral 
use of these data can be found in 
the Activity List which was pre- 
pared at the outset of the study. 
The information carried in the Ac 
tivity List provides the essential in 
formation required for the de. 
velopment of an organizational 
manual. 
c. If a company is considering the 
installation of either a wage pro 
gram or an organizational manual, 
it will be well advised to consider 
the economies that can be effected 
in accomplishing the objectives 
through the medium of the tech 
nique explained in these articles 
d. Another example of the col 
lateral use of the material ass¢m 
bled in the preparation of a Work 
Distribution Chart can be found in 
its application in merit rating. In 
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the past, merit rating plans were 
largely concerned with rather re- 
mote personality and intelligence 
characteristics not directly asso- 
ciated with job performance. Some 
companies are finding that it is 
much more desirable to tie in such 
a rating plan with the specific ac- 
complishments of an individual in 
the performance of the duties for 
which he is hired. Under such a 
plan, employes are rated on the 
performance of each duty shown 
on their Task List, and often super- 
visors are rated on the basis of the 
performance of each activity shown 
on their Activity List and on the 
Work Distribution Chart. 


C--0 .N oC tae 3 ee 

Work Distribution Analysis is one step 
in the attainment of Directed Energy in 
business. The direction of the energy as- 
sets of a business—manpower, money, 
machinery, materials, and the other tools 
of production—is a top management re- 
sponsibility. No undertaking of manage- 
ment produces such tangible, dynamic, 
and often dramatic results, as attention to 
the basic question of the direction of 
energies. 

Work Distribution Analysis is not a 
long drawn-out proposition. It should take 
no longer than ten days to complete a 
study in the average office department. 

A Work Distribution Analysis on a 
given department is a complete “package” 
in itself, and will stand on its own feet 
even though other departments are not 
studied. It therefore is unnecessary to make 
a decision to study the entire company or 
the entire office. It is only necessary to 
make the decision to try it out on one small 
office group to see what can be done. 

In most companies, no matter how over- 
burdened with red tape, it is possible to 
readily obtain authorization to proceed 
with one limited study. From that point 
on the themselves must prove 
their worth. For this reason, it is highly 
important to avoid undertaking such a 
pre paration 


studies 


program without adequate 
and assistance 

The time to undertake the program, it 
would appear, is now. Too often the ac- 
tion is postponed until a time of crisis 
when improper study climate prevails. As 
George Eliot has stated: At the last mo- 
always a reason not exist- 
namely, the impossibility of 
tcillation.”’ 
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Eprror’s Note: The author has con- 
ented to answer questions about the ap 
plication of Directed Energy in general, 
r the Work Distribution Chart in par 
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Fiscal Reforms Urged as Vital to Defense 
at Accountants’ Annual Meeting 


WARNING that the United States will 

collapse under the enormous burden 
of its commitments for defense unless 
drastic reforms are made in national spend- 
ing policies was issued by T. Coleman An- 
drews of Richmond, Virginia, newly 
elected president of the American Institute 
of Accountants, at its recent 63rd Annual 
Meeting in Boston. The five-day gathering 
covered a range of current problems, 
among them being accounting aspects of 
mobilization, federal taxation, financial 
reporting, stock brokerage accounting, 
public relations, institutional accounting 
and accounting office operations. 

At the annual election of officers, four 
vice presidents were named: Gordon S. 
Battelle, Dayton, Ohio; Richard C. Moun- 
sey, Seattle; Frank L. Wilcox, Waco, 
Texas; and John H. Zebley, Jr., Philadel- 
phia. Harold R. Caffyn, New York, was 
elected treasurer. Mr. Andrews succeeds, 
as president, J. Harold Stewart of Boston, 
who will continue to serve as chairman of 
the Institute's Committee on National De- 
fense. 

In his address of acceptance, Mr. An- 
drews warned that the “failure to bring 
about fiscal reforms will bring about the 
very collapse the Russians are counting on. 
We cannot carry the burden of defending 
ourselves and the rest of the world, and 
also carry the burden of inexcusable waste 
and extravagance in the organization and 
management of our nondefense internal 
affairs without eventually breaking our 
backs.” 

The incoming president, who is one of 
the authors of the Hoover Commission's 
report on government accounting, ob- 
served that ‘the accounting system of our 
national government would not be tol- 
erated in any successful business in the 
United States. There has been a little im- 
provement recently, but not nearly enough. 
The government does not yet have a budget 
which tells us what our money will be 
spent for and how much the various items 
will cost. We do not have an accounting 
system which tells us where the money has 
gone after it has been spent. And it is not 
merely the people who don't know. Gov- 
ernment officials themselves don't know 
and can’t know, with the system we have 
now. We need not only improvement in 
techniques, but a strengthening of the sys- 


tem by separation of auditing and account- 
ing. Unless we get sound accounting for 
the federal government, and get it soon, 
we just will not be able to stand the strain 
of our arms program over the next few 
years. 

“We are told that, for a time at least, 
we may not expect ‘business as usual.’ All 
right, let's cut back in that department of 





NEW AIA PRESIDENT 


T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, certi- 
fied public accountant of Richmond, 
Virginia, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Accountants 
for 1950-51 at the 63rd Annual 
Meeting recently held in Boston. 





our lives. Let's be prepared to keep on cut- 


ting back until every moment of our time 


and every ounce of our energy is devoted 
to defense, if that becomes necessary. But 
let's demand that those who call upon us 
to make this sacrifice give up ‘government 
as usual,” and reconcile themselves to giv 
ing up more and more of it until the se- 
curity of our way of life is assured. Let's 
get down to the basis of ‘Billions for De 
fense but not One Cent for Deficits.” 


INTEGRATED PLANNING NEEDED 


H. Struve Hensel, 
Secretary of the Navy, and now a practi 


former Assistant 


THE CONTROLLER. . 


ing attorney in New York, addressed the 
opening luncheon on “The Keystone of 
National Security—a Sound Global Plan,” 
in which he scored the lack of over-all in- 
tegrated strategic planning on the part of 
U. S. defense authorities. 

‘This basic defect is so fundamental that 
it is escaping attention,” Mr. Hensel cau- 
tioned. “Instead, we are shuffling person- 
alities around ; criticizing our military pre- 
paredness and production; appropriating 
billions, and slapping on controls and 
taxes. We are preparing to mobilize man- 
power and production. But just what sort 
of strength are we going to mobilize ? Will 
we concentrate on the Army, Air Force or 
Navy? How much of our industrial capa- 
city will we convert? How, when and 
where is this great strength to be used? 
Does anyone know just where we are go- 
ing or how we intend to get there? The 
answer is clearly negative. We have no 
plan. We are trying to prepare for the 
vague indefinite. There lies our greatest 
danger 

“It is not that we always make the wrong 
decisions. On balance—if one waits long 
enough—our record is good. But that 
qualification is important. We never plan 
ahead, and we waste an irreplaceable 
wealth of men and substance. Some day we 
may be too late. Wars are not sporting 
events. Sometimes there is no return game 
next week. 

Sound military plans are impossible 
unless the military men are given guidance 
by an outline of our world plans. If we 
try to evolve over-all global plans from 
purely military plans, we will be reason- 
ing backward. Let us tell our military men 
whether Iran and Indonesia may be vital 

how far we will go to protect Western 
Europe—whether we must be prepared to 
preserve the tin and rubber supplies in the 
Far East—whether Formosa, the Balkans 
and North Africa are to be defended at 
the risk of world war. The answers to those 
questions—much more than any theoreti- 
cal discussions of air power, sea power and 
land power—will determine whether we 
will be concerned with carriers, amphibi- 
ous landings, large-scale land operations, 
guerrilla infiltrations or area bombing. A 
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master over-all plan will do more to end 
the confusion in Pentagonia than all the 
big sticks in the District of Columbia. 

“Once our lack of over-all planning is 
recognized by the people, we will be on 
the upward road. If we insist upon sound 
planning, we will get it.” 


CONTROLLING DEFENSE COSTS 


The importance of accounting as a 
means of keeping down defense costs was 
emphasized by Lt. General E. W. Rawl- 
ings, comptroller of the Air Force, whose 
speech opened the first general session. 
“On a comparable dollar basis,” he pointed 
out, “our expenditures this year would not 
differ greatly from those when we were 
preparing actively for the last war. How- 
ever, you must remember that in 1941 and 
1942 we were starting almost from scratch 
to recover from twenty years of neglect of 
our military establishment. It is necessary 
for you also to consider that today no small 
part of the increased cost is due to the 
great technological developments which 
were perfected during the postwar period. 

“We think ordinarily of the atomic 
bomb, and fail to realize the radical tech- 
nological changes in many other directions. 
For example, the airplane today is com- 
pletely different from the airplane with 
which we started the last war, and as 
quickly as we can we are replacing the 
now outmoded craft with which we ended 
the last war. Speed alone has a tremendous 
effect. In former days, one airplane could 
shoot at another with ordinary manual 
sights and manual control of its guns. To- 
day's fire control systems, with mechanical 
means of calculating speeds and angles, 
represent a very large element of the cost 
of the airplane. In the last war, the famous 
Norden bombsight cost us, in production, 
about $3,500. The complicated apparatus 
for bombing today by radar, which per- 
mits us to operate regardless of visual con- 
ditions and despite enormous speeds, costs 
over $250,000. 

“Because of lower volume production, 
technological changes and inflation, one 
modern light bomber costs five times as 
much as its predecessors in the last war. 
The engines alone on a B-36 cost three 
times as much as the entire Flying Fortress 
with which we began the war, and more 
than an entire B-29, our heaviest wartime 
bomber. The electronics and armament of 
a B-36 cost more than an entire B-29. I 
mention these facts to emphasize the im- 
portance of industrial costs to our pre- 
paredness effort. Every effort to hold prices 
reasonably in line is most important. We 
are continuously forced to give more and 
more thought to methods of developing 
equitable procurement prices through some 
accounting processes and contractual form- 
ulae. 

“Your cooperation in the development 
of sound cost accounting systems for your 





clients,’ General Rawlings concluded, 
“will immensely aid our efforts to deter- 
mine the price we should pay. Further- 
more, you can greatly assist us and your 
clients by any suggestions of better means 
for establishing prices based upon cost 
rather than the cost-plus-fixed-fee, price 
redetermination, incentive and other pro- 
curement contract forms in use today.” 


MOBILIZATION ACCOUNTING 


General Rawlings’ address was followed 
by a panel discussion on ‘Accounting 
Problems in Mobilization,” in which the 
following took part: Frank L. Roberts, 
Chairman of the Military Renegotiation 
Policy and Review Board ; Walter F. Frese, 
Chief, Accounting Systems Division, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office; Cornelius Lynde, 
a member of the Munitions Board, and 
Rear Admiral Hewlett Thebaud, Com- 
mandant of the First Naval District, along 
with members of the Institute’s Commit- 
tee on National Defense. Andrew Stewart 
of New York presided. 

An entire afternoon session was given 
over to financial reports. Edward T. Mc- 
Cormick, Commissioner, S. E. C., spoke in 
favor of “simple and homely words’’ in 
place of the usual formalistic presentation 
of financial data in prospectuses filed with 
that agency. “I think we need not only 
to condense and generalize the statements 
of financial information,” he said, ‘but 
that we also need to reorganize the form 
of presentation. 

“Just as we realize that the formal fi- 
nancial statements really aim at an inte- 
grated presentation to an expert, so should 
our aim be to provide the investor with 
a single, integrated, simple story or picture. 
It should cull from the balance sheet, the 
income statement and the surplus analysis 
whatever pertinent facts are essential to 
an understanding of the financial position 
and operating results of the company. It 
should present them in layman's language 
and in an order which follows the rational 
order in which an investor would normally 
ask for information about the company. 

“It is easy to follow the traditional 
course. But in order to do a real job of 
simplifying, condensing and integrating 
financial presentation in the prospectus, 
both practicing accountants and Commis 
sion accountants will have to put aside 
their traditional approach to the form of 
presentation. They will have to put them- 
selves in the position of the investor in 
order to anticipate his questions and an- 
swer them in the simplest and most direct 
way. The task will be considerably 
lightened when it is understood that we are 
not attempting to open the door to ex- 
perimentation with accounting principles 
but, rather, trying to find simpler and more 
homely ways of talking about financial 
facts determined according to objective 
and uniformly applied principles and 


methods.” (Continued on page 568) 
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The Vice Chairman of the Commission, 
Donald C. Cook, reviewed a number of 
cases and decisions relating to the inde- 
pendent status of the certified public ac- 
countant. “It is a salutary principle,” he 
said, “which arbitrarily denies to fiduci- 
aries or people in a quasi-fiduciary posi- 
tion, such as accountants, the right to risk 
their independence. Not all people are 
strong enough to resist temptation, particu- 
larly when it may easily be hidden behind 
a convincing rationalization. Even if there 
is nO conscious attempt to favor a personal 
interest, unconscious pressures may cause 
a shift in the normal judgment exercised 
by the accountant. For both these reasons, 
and because the public will have greater 
confidence in certifications when they know 
there is no conflict between personal de- 
sires and professional opinions, the ac- 
countant must carefully scrutinize his re- 
lationships with his client.” 


CORPORATE REPORTS 

Financial reporting of closely held com- 
panies was explored by a third speaker in 
this symposium—William D. Cranstoun 
of New York. ‘The accountant has one ad- 
vantage in addressing himself to manage- 
ment and stockholders of closely held busi- 
ness which he does not have with the more 
distant and detached stockholders of big 
business or with the investment analyst,” 
Mr. Cranstoun observed. ‘The smaller 
group may be expected to possess a much 
livelier interest in the business they own, 
have greater pride in its efficient operation, 
and perhaps a larger sense of the responsi- 
bility of proprietorship. They may, there- 
fore, be eager to secure whatever helpful 
advice and comment an auditor's report 
may yield. The intimate knowledge which 
the owner-managers possess as to details of 
their business promotes understanding and 
appreciation of the auditor’s comments 
and recommendations. The security hold- 
ers of big business have no such advantage 
and could hardly profit if similar subject 
matter were included in the reports which 
they receive. 

“The accountant has another advantage 
in reporting on affairs of closely held en- 
terprises. He is not held to the stereotyped 
phrasing that practical considerations im- 
pel him to adopt in the short report. He 
is relieved from the fetish of uniformity 
He is dealing with a different group and 
with differing requirements in each en- 
gagement and, therefore, is free to adopt 
the method of presentation in each case 
which seems suitable, so long as he neither 
exceeds proper limits of accounting prac- 
tice nor departs from accepted principles 
and procedures. He is under no compul- 
sion to adhere slavishly to conventional 
forms or to employ technical terms or ex- 
pressions sanctified by repeated use. The 
entire language is available. Only general 
rules of good writing need be observed. If 





these are followed, no report pattern is 
required and sequence of subject matter 
may be arranged in any logical manner that 
will promote clarity.” 


BANKING VIEWPOINTS 


The banker's need for adequate and ac- 
curate information, when scanning a fi- 
nancial report in the course of making a 
loan, was expressed by Milton J. Drake, 
vice president of The Detroit Bank, De- 
troit, and president of Robert Morris As- 
sociates. “The banker realizes,” he com- 
mented, ‘that the short form report is 
ideal for very large enterprises, while the 
long form report is much more desirable 
in making a credit analysis of the small or 
intermediate sized business, especially 
where the financial position is hack satis- 
factory or the ata earnings is spotty. 

“It should be recognized that the banker, 
except in the case of long-term loans which 
are to be repaid from future earnings, looks 
to working capital and liquidity rather 
than to fixed and other assets. This is why 
the banker is so insistent upon having the 
current assets and current liabilities 
covered in detail in the accountants report. 

“The banker is interested also in the in- 
ventory valuation method used by the busi- 
ness being analyzed. Where possible, there 
should be a statement of the differential 
between inventory values as shown in the 
financial report where the Lifo method of 
valuation is used and current market. This 
is particularly significant because the 
banker, in making a credit analysis for 
shorter-term loan purposes, approaches the 
statements from the standpoint of what 
would happen to the creditors in the event 
of liquidation. While this method of analy- 
sis may have its shortcomings, nothing has 
been devised which is a satisfactory substi- 
tute, and until something is devised, the 
current replacement value of the inven- 
tory is a fundamental element in the analy- 
SIS. 

Recent developments in federal taxa- 
tion were reviewed for the accountants by 
George J. Schoeneman, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who outlined the work 
of the Bureau in connection with the 
newly amended Social Security law and 
Federal Revenue Act. His address fol- 
lowed a panel on current tax problems at 
which Wallace M. Jensen of Detroit pre- 
sided. 

Executive Director John L. Carey, who 
joined the AIA staff 25 years ago, received 
an ovation at the close of the business ses 
sion on Tuesday, October 3. 
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DEVELOPING MEN FOR CONTROLLERSHIP* 
By T. F. Bradshaw 


Reviewed by W. L. JORDAN 
Divisional Comptroller 
Rochester Products Division, 
General Motors Corporation 


In this book the author has given the 
results of a study of the problem of what 
companies can do to develop men for the 
management function of controllership. 

In an increasing number of companies 
the controller has become a member of the 
management team. What should be done 
in these companies to select and develop 
men so that there will be no break in the 
controllership function? Also, how may 
this function increase its contribution to 
the management process ? 

The author of “Developing Men For 
Controllership’ has come to the very def- 
inite belief that there exists a real need 
in business today for a separate figure 
function. The management of many com- 
panies has expressed the need of a figure 
partner in management. In some instances 
the controller has been able to rise above 
the detail of record keeping-—has stepped 
out of his accounting speciality and into a 
larger management role. 

Before covering the findings of Mr. 
Bradshaw's research as to what is being 
done in the selection and training of men 
for controllership, a brief description of 
the need for a controller in management 
is given. 

The essence of the controller's partici- 
pation in the management process is that 
few decisions can be made which do not 
involve alternatives expressed in figures 
The controller must be ready to answer 
the question ‘Where are we going?” as 
readily as the one ‘Where have we been ? 
His detailed knowledge of the figures, his 
ability to interpret the figures make him a 
fitting member of the management team 
The alert controller frees himself from the 
strait jacket of accounting and attains the 
management viewpoint. While his left 
hand maintains the records, his right hand 
makes figures and facts contribute to 
business management. 

Just like any other line supervisor or 


line executive, the controller must travel 
the following route:—organize people to 
accomplish the objectives of his function ; 
organize materials and things; schedule 
the work; delegate duties; develop a 
routine for uncovering weak spots; plan 
action ; organize for action ; follow through 
and check results. In addition, he is re- 
sponsible for the morale within his organi- 
zation and must be a student and practi- 
tioner of the difficult art of human 
relations, for as a department head, his 
major function is to get things done 
through people. 


Staffing the Control Function 

As management recognizes the need 
for a figure partner, it also will demand 
men capable of joining the partnership. 
There is today a large need to staff the 
growing figure function with young men 
with the potential to develop into execu- 
tives who can perform the figure function 
in management. In general, young men of 
broad executive potential are not being 
recruited for careers in the controller's 
organization. The all-round men of our 
colleges, the leaders of the class, seem to 
avoid accounting as a career. 

Some large companies such as Arm- 
strong Cork Company and the United 
States Steel Corporation have prepared 
booklets to be digested by a candidate for 
a position in a controller's department. 
Each has a different approach. 

Armstrong Cork’s approach is to drama- 
tize a philosophy of management—that 
success lies in the character of the people 
in the organization, that accountancy, just 
as sales or production, is one of the com- 
pany’s major functions and that it requires 
high qualifications for careers in it. 

United States Steel goes into much more 
detail of the accounting function in their 
company, but does point out how the ac- 
counting department can be of service to 
management. Possibly the approach of 
both is to present a challenge to the young 
man and make him want to seek his 





opportunities in this new and growing 
function of business. 

Still another large corporation, The 
Caterpillar Tractor Company has at- 
tempted to publicize the figure function. 
They have tried to determine standards for 
candidates and have done some psycho- 
logical testing. This testing is something 
comparatively new and Caterpillar tried 
it on its own accounting department. Not 
only did the top executives learn something 
about themselves and the candidates but 
they began building standards for suc- 
cessful performance of their figure func- 
tion. 


Why Plan for Management Development 

The question might be raised as to why 
bother about this xow. Why not select the 
controller as in the past? In addition to 
time factors of death and disability that 
we have always had with us, that of “‘re- 
tirement’’ has been added. Where will the 
replacements come from? Will the “back- 
up” group of middle-management men be 
ready "s 

The problem of staffing controllership 
ranks with mea of judgment and decision 
is no different from the general manage- 
ment problem. In his early years, the ac- 
countant is a technician, dealing with 
figure collection and analysis. As he moves 
up the ladder he not only must be capable 
ot managing his own department but as a 
member of the “team” participate in the 
general management of the business. 
Since his training and early experience is 
highly specialized, the problem of develop- 
ing him into a fully rounded executive is 
more acute. A good deal of constructive 
practical work has been done in tranform- 
ing technical men into executives. 

Two conditions seem to be present in 
those companies who have effectively 
attacked the problem of management de- 
velopment: (1) a recognition by top 
management that the development of a 
second team is an important part of every 
executive's job; (2) a way of doing 
business that transforms each management 
job into a training post and allows young 
men decision-making responsibility. The 
Vick Chemical Company is cited as an 
example where top management seeks to 
create an “inside climate” where younger 
men can grow and develop into executives. 
McCormick and Company are known for 
their promotion of the idea of a second 
team in management. Training to them is 
a way of life in business—not just an 
empty gesture. 


Planning for Management Development 
How can the controller create an ‘inside 
climate” for manpower growth in his 
organization? By planning. Five steps are 
emphasized : 
(1) Review organization and manage- 
ment structure of the company; 
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shipment in Johnson & Johnson’s famous shipping center. 
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Simplify the writing method. Typist prepares 1500 Farmers 
Cooperative stock certificates a day (against 700) with the 
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€. Design the most efficient form. Eastern Air Lines designed 
3 labor-saving continuous forms to help mechanize control 
over employee passes. (PS. 19) 
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There's just one right quality of paper or 
card for each type of account or record. Be 
sure you're making the right selections by 
sending for the free booklet shown here. 
Published by the Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, it includes a table 
relling how much wear and how many years’ 
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of ledger papers and index cards. It will be 
valuable to you whether or not you use any 
of the popular Parsons record-keeping papers 


or cards. 
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entries from pencil, pen or machine with 
no smudging, and will stand rigid in your 
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They 
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DEVELOPING MEN FOR CONTROLLERSHIP* 
By T. F. Bradshaw 


Reviewed by W. L. JORDAN 
Divisional Comptroller 
Rochester Products Division, 
General Motors Corporation 


In this book the author has given the 
results of a study of the problem of what 
companies can do to develop men for the 
management function of controllership. 

In an increasing number of companies 
the controller has become a member of the 
management team. What should be done 
in these companies to select and develop 
men so that there will be no break in the 
controllership function? Also, how may 
this function increase its contribution to 
the management process ? 

The author of “Developing Men For 
Controllership"’ has come to the very def- 
inite belief that there exists a real need 
in business today for a separate figure 
function. The management of many com- 
panies has expressed the need of a figure 
partner in management. In some instances 
the controller has been able to rise above 
the detail of record keeping—has stepped 
out of his accounting speciality and into a 
larger management role. 

Before covering the findings of Mr. 
Bradshaw's research as to what is being 
done in the selection and training of men 
for controllership, a brief description of 
the need for a controller in management 
is given 

The essence of the controller's partici- 
pation in the management process is that 
few decisions can be made which do not 
involve alternatives expressed in figures 
The controller must be ready to answer 
the question "Where are we going?’ as 
readily as the one “Where have we been ? 
His detailed knowledge of the figures, his 
ability to interpret the figures make him a 
fitting member of the management team 
The alert controller frees himself from the 
strait jacket of accounting and attains the 
management While his left 
hand maintains the records, his right hand 
makes figures and facts contribute to 
business management 

Just like any other line supervisor or 


view point. 


line executive, the controller must travel 
the following route:—organize people to 
accomplish the objectives of his function ; 
organize materials and things; schedule 
the work; delegate duties; develop a 
routine for uncovering weak spots; plan 
action ; organize for action ; follow through 
and check results. In addition, he is re- 
sponsible for the morale within his organi- 
zation and must be a student and practi- 
tioner of the difficult art of human 
relations, for as a department head, his 
major function is to get things done 
through people. 


Staffing the Control Function 

As management recognizes the need 
for a figure partner, it also will demand 
men capable of joining the partnership. 
There is today a large need to staff the 
growing figure function with young men 
with the potential to develop into execu- 
tives who can perform the figure function 
in management. In general, young men of 
broad executive potential are not being 
recruited for careers in the controller's 
organization. The all-round men of our 
colleges, the leaders of the class, seem to 
avoid accounting as a career. 

Some large companies such as Arm- 
strong Cork Company and the United 
States Steel Corporation have prepared 
booklets to be digested by a candidate for 
a position in a controller's department. 
Each has a different approach. 

Armstrong Cork’s approach is to drama- 
tize a philosophy of management—-that 
success lies in the character of the people 
in the organization, that accountancy, just 
as sales or production, is.one of the com- 
pany’s major functions and that it requires 
high qualifications for careers in it. 

United States Steel goes into much more 
detail of the accounting function in their 
company, but does point out how the ac- 
counting department can be of service to 
management. Possibly the approach of 
both is to present a challenge to the young 
man and make him want to seek his 





opportunities in this new and growing 
function of business. 

Still another large corporation, The 
Caterpillar Tractor Company has at- 
tempted to publicize the figure function. 
They have tried to determine standards for 
candidates and have done some psycho- 
logical testing. This testing is something 
comparatively new and Caterpillar tried 
it on its own accounting department. Not 
only did the top executives learn something 
about themselves and the candidates but 
they began building standards for suc- 
cessful performance of their figure func- 
tion. 


Why Plan for Management Development 

The question might be raised as to why 
bother about this vow. Why not select the 
controller as in the past? In addition to 
time factors of death and disability that 
we have always had with us, that of ‘‘re- 
tirement” has been added. Where will the 
replacements come from? Will the ‘‘back- 
up” group of middle-management men be 
ready ? 

The problem of staffing controllership 
ranks with mea of judgment and decision 
is no different from the general manage- 
ment problem. In his early years, the ac- 
countant is a technician, dealing with 
figure collection and analysis. As he moves 
up the ladder he not only must be capable 
of managing his own department but as a 
member of the ‘team’ participate in the 
general management of the business. 
Since his training and early experience is 
highly specialized, the problem of develop- 
ing him into a fully rounded executive is 
more acute. A good deal of constructive 
practical work has been done in tranform- 
ing technical men into executives. 

Two conditions seem to be present in 
those companies who have effectively 
attacked the problem of management de- 
velopment : (1) a recognition by top 
management that the development of a 
second team is an important part of every 
executive's job; (2) a way of doing 
business that transforms each management 
job into a training post and allows young 
men decision-making responsibility. The 
Vick Chemical Company is cited as an 
example where top management seeks to 
create an “inside climate” where younger 
men can grow and develop into executives. 
McCormick and Company are known for 
their promotion of the idea of a second 
team in management. Training to them is 
a way of life in business—not just an 
empty gesture. 


Planning for Management Development 
How can the controller creace an ‘‘inside 
climate’ for manpower growth in his 
organization ? By planning. Five steps are 
emphasized : 
(1) Review organization and manage- 
ment structure of the company, 
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e For machine written records 

¢ All E-Z-Out advantages—in linked sets 

¢ Forms feed themselves . . . typist only types 
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e Sets linked in packs of 500 or more 
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(2) Work out requirements (job de- 
scription) of each management position; 

(3) Appraisal of present personnel on 
the position now held; 

(4) Study inventory of current person- 
nel from standpoint of replacement; 

(5) Plan a development program that 
will narrow or close the gaps between what 
a man now is and what he should become 
to hold a position of greater responsibility. 


In considerable detail the programs of 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
its affiliate, Esso Standard Oil Company, 
another affiliate, International Petroleum 
Company, are given. The chapter closes 
with the thought “that sound thinking 
about the problem of management develop- 
ment is also sound thinking about the 
problem of developing men for control- 
lership.”” 

Chapter V is devoted to the results of 
a study made of United States Steel Com- 
pany. Many of its management processes 
are accomplished in conferences where 
considerable opportunity is found to ob- 
serve a man in action. Regardless of the 
size of the company, the personnel in- 
volved or the type of industry, any fully 
rounded approach to management develop- 
ment must rest on a tripod, one leg of 
which is the creation of an “inside cli- 
mate,” a receptive attitude to manpower 
development; another leg of which is 
planning for management development ; 
and the third leg is development action. 
Like any three-legged stool, management 
development cannot stand on any one or 
two of the legs. 


Tools of Development 

If we can settle upon certain broad 
skills and abilities, can we then select 
certain tools of development to strengthen 
and build into the growing executive 
figure specialist those skills and abilities ? 
The effective controller makes use of three 
kinds of skills and abilities—(1) Knowl- 
edge of the functioning of all depart- 
ments of the business; (2) Administra- 
tive ability—to pull in an organization 
and ability to get things done through 
people; (3) Specialized skills and knowl- 
edge of accounting—figure “‘know-how.”’ 

How many of these skills and abilities 
can the effective controller develop in the 
staff men in his own organization ? What 
tools can he use to help these men “grow 
up” in management? Four major tools 
are suggested: 


(1) Job rotation; (2) Executive con- 
ference meetings; (3) Company supervi- 
sion courses; and (4) Induction training. 


Each of these tools have been extensively 
covered in the text with description of 
procedures in a number of companies 
where such tools are used. 


* Published by Harvard University Press, 
$3.25 (Discount of 25% available to member 
of Controllers Institute) 





Industrial and Labor Relations Lectures Scheduled 
by NACA and Cornell University 


A five-lecture course in industrial and 
labor relations, designed to provide an ex- 
change of practical information, has been 
announced by the National Association of 
Cost Accountants in cooperation with the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations of Cornell University. The 
discussions will be aimed to interest finan- 
cial and accounting executives, as well as 
personnel managers in every type of enter- 
prise. 

Sessions will be held in the auditorium 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, begin- 
ning on Thursday, January 18, 1951 at 
7:00 P.M. and continuing at the same hour 
for the next four weeks, with the exception 
of the fourth session, which will be held 
on Wednesday, February 7. 

Among topics to be discussed will be the 
kind of accounting information necessary 
or desirable at the bargaining table, the 
reasonableness of requests for information, 
what should be told and how by manage- 
ment and labor, analysis of the effect of 
disclosure of certain information on the 
company’s competitive position, the mean- 
ing of the ability to pay increased wages, 
pensions and other welfare benefits, and 
how the accounting and financial execu- 
tive can assist in clearing up misconcep- 
tions. 

The opening lecture on January 18th 
will be by Earl Brooks, Professor at the 
New York State School of Industrial Re- 
lations. Professor Brooks was one of the 
group which developed the recent study by 
Controllership Foundation entitled, ‘Pro- 
viding Facts and Figures for Collective 
Bargaining—the Controller's Role.” Pro- 
fessor Brook's subject will be “How a 
Company Prepares for Collective Bargain- 
ing. 

The dates, subjects and lecturers in the 
following four sessions will be: 


January 25, 1951 “How a Union Pre- 
pares for Collective Bargaining,’ Solomon 
Barkin, Director of Research, Textile 
Workers Union of America. 

February 1, 1951 "'The Cost Account- 
ant’s Role in Mediation Proceedings,” 
Walter Maggiolo, Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation, Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. 
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February 7, 1951 “Cost Considerations 
in Annual Wage Figuring,” Ernest Dale, 
Assistant Professor, Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business. 

February 15, 1951 “Experience and 
Trends in New York State Disability In- 
surance,’ Mary Donlon, Chairman, Work- 
man’s Compensation Board, State of New 
York. 

It is announced that the five presenta- 
tions, together with the questions and an- 


swers, will subsequently be available in 
printed form. 

For further information about their 
availability, as well as regarding the lec- 
tures and advance registration for the 
series, communicate with Charles H. 
Eckelkamp, Combustion Engineering— 
Superheater, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. Mr. Eckelkamp is vice presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 
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HE PREFERENCE of today’s 
pension fund administrator for 
high grade bonds as fund investments is based 
on the need for conservatism, dependable 
yield and a definite return of principal at a 
fixed maturity date. It isan accepted principle 
that bonds must be the backbone of such 
funds to preserve the soundness of the 
pension, insurance or endowment obligation. 

* Since its founding half a century ago, 
this firm has concentrated on the original 
underwriting and distribution of bonds, 
notes and debentures——exclusively. Halsey, 
Stuart’s specialized knowledge and sizable 
inventories of bonds may be turned to good 
account by those who invest the funds of 
pension programs. Send without obligation 
tor our latest offering list. 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificatenumber and year of election in parentheses. 


Curtis R. BOWMAN, assistant general 
auditor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, has been appointed general 
auditor, succeeding William H. Dillistin, 
who is retiring 


ERNEST J. BUSHING (#2394-1943), 
former treasurer of Philips-Jones Corp., 
New York, has now taken up professional 
controllership as partner of Bushing & 
Geier, Paterson, N. J 


R. J. MCGINLEY (#4790-1949), for 
merly assistant treasurer, Procter & Gam- 
ble Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
has been elected treasurer of the company 


VINCENT C. Ross (#646-1936) vice 
president, treasurer and director of Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., has been elected to the 
Advisory Board of the Fifth Avenue at 
29th Street office of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York, according 
to an announcement by N. Baxter Jackson, 
Chairman. Mr. Ross is president of the 
Controllers Institute. 


Harry V. BANKS has been appointed 
comptroller of Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., succeeding RicHARD M. 
STONE, who has been named director of 
the sales service department. 
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JoHN D. Grayson (#1561-1939), 
comptroller, has in addition been named 
vice president of 
The Magnavox 
Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
Mr. Grayson, 
who served as 
president of the 
New York City 
Control in 1948- 
49, when he held 
the post of treas- 
urer of Hazeltine 
Electronics Cor- 
poration, New 
York, is currently vice chairman of the 
National Committee on Management Plan- 
ning and Control of the Controllers In- 
stitute. 


MR. GRAYSON 


S. E. MACARTHUR (#3790-1946), con- 
troller, Federal-Mogul Corporation, De- 
troit, and ALFRED T, JOLDERSMA (#4706- 
1949), treasurer, Detroit Harvester 
Company, participated in a session of the 
Annual Reports Forum at the University 
of Michigan on September 21. 


M. L. ALLEN (#3203-1944), divisional 
comptroller of International Harvester 
Company, Melrose Park, IIL, was recently 
transferred to the Chicago general office 
to become staff assistant to the vice presi- 
dent and comptroller of the company. 


LAWRENCE L. ELuis has been admitted 
to the partnership of Booz, Allen and 
Hamilton, Chicago. Before becoming as- 
sociated with his present firm in 1943, Mr. 
Ellis had been controller of a division of 
the National Supply Company. 


RICHARD C. WELLS (#4543-1949) has 
been elected a vice president of the Free- 
port Sulphur Company, New York. Mr. 
Wells joined Freeport in 1939, became 
assistant treasurer in 1942 and controller 
in 1946. 


RoscoE SEYBOLD (#253-1933), who 
recently retired as vice president of West- 
inghouse Ele 
tric Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, is 
now serving as 
vice chairman of 
the Munitions 
Board, Depart- 
ment of Defense, 
Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Sey 
bold served as 
president of the 
Controllers In- 
stitute of Amer- 
ca during the 1937-38 term. He was 
a national director of the Institute for 
three years, beginning in 1937, and was 
chairman of the Institute’s Committee on 
Cooperation with the S.E.C. during 1937- 


MR. SEYBOLD 





1939. In 1939-1940 he was chairman of 
the National Executive Committee. 


JOHN A. SCHUMACHER has been named 
comptroller of Catalytic Construction Co., 
Philadelphia and F. W. ApaMs has been 
named assistant treasurer. 


E. PAUL LUDMAN (#4176-1948), for- 
merly treasurer, Capital Records, Inc., 
Hollywood, is now affiliated with the 
Hancock Oil Company of California, 
Long Beach, Calif., as controller. 


JAMES F. BREHM (#2850-1943) was 
recently elected president of Frederick 
Hart & Com- 
pany, Pat: 
Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., a subsidi- 
ary of ATF Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. Brehm 
joined the Hart 
Company in Jan- 
uary 1949 as vice 
president and 
since October 
1949 has also 
served as gen- 
eral manager and treasurer. Prior to join- 
ing the company, Mr. Brehm was execu- 
tive vice president and secretary of the 
Bay State Optical Company, Attleboro, 
Mass. Earlier he was associated with In 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion for 16 years in various executive 
capacities, including controller and assist 
ant secretary of the Electromatic type- 
writer division, Rochester, N. Y. He 1s 
past president of the Rockford (lIIl.) 
chapter, N.A.C.A. and past president of 
the Attleboro Rotary Club. 


BEN F. Evans, JR. (#2478-1943) is 
now controller of the Industrial Synthetics 
Corp., Garwood, N. J. 


MR. BREHM 


MATHEW KECK (#308-1934) treasurer 
of Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago, 
has been elected a vice president. Mr. 
Keck will continue as treasurer. 


JOHN B. Lawson (#1204-1938) has 
become manufacturing manager of the 
Automatic Transmission Division of Ford 
Motor Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Last 
September Mr. Lawson transferred from 
the controller's staff at Dearborn to Cin- 
cinnati where he was made assistant plant 
manager 


CHARLES H. HITTLE (#3760-1946), as 
sistant vice president and comptroller of 
American National Bank, Indianapolis, 
has been appointed to the national or 
ganization committee and will serve as 
vice president for Indiana in the Na 
tional Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 


DONALD BROWNE (#4466-1949), for 
merly comptroller, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation, Oakland, Calif 
has been given the title and duties of vice 
president and treasurer. 


REVIEWING BUSINESS CONSULTANTS STUDY 


Pictured above is a meeting of the Advisory Pane! examining the 
manuscript of the Controllership Foundation’s forthcoming study 
entitled “Uses and Limitations of Business Consultants.” 


Seated left to right are: 

J. T. FOERTH, assistant secretary-treasurer 
and controller, The Bassick ¢ ompany, 
Bridgeport; N. A. CLouet, Sargent & 
Company, New Haven; A. H. DuNN, as 
sistant professor, Harvard Graduate School 


of Business Administration; T. F. Brap 
SHAW, research director of Controllership 
Foundation; WALTER MITCHELL, JrR., 
managing director of the Foundation; and 
JOHN B. THURSTON, assistant to the presi 
dent, Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc., Bridgeport. 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 


Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 
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WILLIAM C. WATSON has been named 
assistant controller of Vick Chemical 
Company, New York. 


FRANK KLEIN (#904-1937), vice presi- 
dent, Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J., 
discussed “Man- 
agement Control 
through Fore- 
casts and Budg- 
ets’ at the Ac 
counting Con- 
ference spon- 
sored by Rutgers 
University, 
School of Busi 
ness Administra 
tion Among 
others cooperating with 
program was the New ark Control of Con- 
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FORGETTING 
MADE 
DIFFICULT 


G forget the differ- 
ence between replace- 
ment and original cost 
in planning for the 
future, can be serious. 
An ever visible “Re- 
placement Reserve” 
maintained by apprais- 
al, makes forgetting 
more difficult. 
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Rutgers on the 


trollers Institute. Mr. Klein, a national di- 
rector of the Institute, is serving this year 
as chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Rosert S. Moss, a C.P.A., previously 
associated with Eisner and Lubin, certified 
public accountants, New York, and for- 
merly assistant to the treasurer of Gray- 
son-Robinson Stores, has been appointed 
controller of Lightolier, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J. Mr. Moss succeeds Harry I. Con- 
DON who retired from active business after 
21 years with the lighting firm. 

BENJAMIN BOGIN, vice president and 
controller of Conde Nast Publications, 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn., has been elected 
treasurer of the company. W. E, BEcK- 
ERLE, who has been with the company 
for 42 years, has resigned as treasurer and 
a director. 


J. L. BATCHLER (#920-1937), secretary 
of the Kansas City Life Insurance Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has been elected 
vice president of the Life Office Manage 
ment Association. 


WALTER R. SEIBERT (#4370-1948) has 
been named controller of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, 
Inc., Flushing, 
N. Y. Mr. Sei- 
bert has been 
with Sylvania 
since 1942, in 
the positions of 
supervisor of 
Plant Account- 
ing, manager of 
the Internal Au- 
diting Depart- 
ment, assistant 
to the controller 
and assistant controller. Mr. Seibert is a 
Certified Public Accountant. 


H. R. Titman, controller of Kudner 
Agency, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, was recently elected assistant secre- 
tary. He has been with the agency since 
its founding and previous to that with 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. 


MR. SEIBERT 


Gustav O. LIENHARD (#2565-1943), 
president of Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., has 
been appointed chairman of the Board. 
WayYNE J. HOLMAN, JR. succeeds Mr 
Lienhard as president. 


Lewis D. PARMELEE (#705-1936), for 
merly president of Atlantic Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Lines, New York, 1s 
now in Istanbul, Turkey, where he ts proj 
ect manager of a group of technical ad 
visors to the Turkish State Seaways & Port 
Administration. The position involves all 
phases of steamship and ferry transporta 
tion, inc luding repair yards, stevedoring, a 
complete reorganization of the Commis 
sion, the creation of a centralized account 
ing department, and materials control de 
partment 


EARL A. JOHNSON (#4422-1948), for 
merly with Farm Crops Processing Corpo 


ration, Omaha, Neb., as controller, is 
now assistant to the secretary of Kimball 
Brothers Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


HAROLD A. SNYDER (#3862-1947), 
who recently resigned as controller of 
Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Long Island City, 
N. Y., has been elected director and 
treasurer of Seaboard Engineering Corpo- 
ration, Washington, D. C., and Dover, 
Delaware. Mr. Snyder has also been 
elected director and controller of Belock 
Instrument Company, Inc., Flushing, 
N. Y. 

Haro.p E. STEINER has been elected 
an assistant controller of Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation, Syracuse. 


STANLEY W. Dumic (#558-1935), re- 
tired vice president, Shell Oil Company, 
New York, has become chairman of the 
Board of Southern Clays, Inc., New York. 


ALLIN B. CROUCH (#4018-1947), as- 
sistant comptroller, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., has been elected 
vice president and controller of the Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York. 

R. G. SURRIDGE, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of Harry Ferguson, Inc., De- 
troit farm machinery company, has been 
elected national vice president of the Tax 
Executives Institute, Inc. 

E. LEE TALMAN (#3974-1947) has 
been elected administrative vice president 
and a director of Lever Brothers Co., New 
York. Mr. Talman came to Lever Brothers 
from Coca-Cola Co., where he has been 
treasurer since November, 1947. 


ALLEN W. WALTER (#3087-1944) 
formerly financial vice president of Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation, Chicago, has re- 
cently been elected comptroller of Pull- 
man, Inc., Chicago. 


CLARK A. RENWICK, auditor of the De- 
troit Free Press, was elected president of 
the Institute of 
Newspaper Con- 
trollers and Fi- 
nance Officers at 
its recent con- 
vention in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Ren- 
wick succeeded 
H. B. Crump, 
controller of 
Newspaper 
Printing Corpo- 
ration of Nash 
ville, Tennessee, 
publishers of The Banner and The Ten- 
nessean. 

Other officers named at the conven- 
tion were T. S. MOWLE (#3457-1945), 
comptroller of the Wall Street Journal, 
New York, first vice president; C. A. 
Weis (#4209-1948), treasurer of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, second vice presi- 
dent; F. T. HopGpon, Jr., controller of 
the Forest City Publishing Co., of Cleve- 
land, publishers of The Plain Dealer and 
The News, secretary; HAROLD FERGUSON, 


MR. RENWICK 





treasurer; and these directors: ROBERT P. 
HUNTER, assistant secretary-treasurer of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News; G. S. 
PHILLIPS, controller of the Washington 
Post; and F. W. POLLARD, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Brantford (Ont.) Exposition. 





Obituary 





William C. Hussey (#933-1937), sec- 
retary and a director of Levy Brothers & 
Adlers Rochester, Inc., 65, died in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. on November 13, 1950. 

Mr. Hussey had been with Levy and 
Adler for 50 years starting in as an office 
boy. He was secretary for the last 10 
years and a director of the firm for 20 
years. 

He served as former president of the 
Credit Men's Association of Rochester 
and also had been a national director of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
He was currently chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Rochester Con- 
trol of Controllers Institute of America 


Gustave S. Borden (#4061-1947), con- 
troller of Crosby Chemicals, Inc., De- 
Ridder, La., died at the age of 55 on Oc- 
tober 1, 1950. 

Prior to joining Crosby in 1946, Mr 
Borden was with the United States 
Treasury Department as a chief conferee, 
in the office of the Internal Revenue 
Agent in charge, New Orleans from 
1927-1946. Earlier in his business career 
he was athliated with four lumber com 
panies—Native, Ten Mile, Bond and 
L. N. Dantzler—-in his home state, Mis 
sissippi, from 1914-1927. 


Walter V. Flood, 53, vice president 
and comptroller of the Electric Auto 
Lite Company of Totedo, died during a 
business trip to the company’s Lock- 
land, Ohio, plant near Cincinnati on 
November 7, 1950. 

Mr. Flood was born in Yonkers, N. Y. 
and attended Pace Institute in New York 
City. He worked with the predecessor 
companies of Auto-Lite in 1918, begin- 
ning work with the Boyce Moto-Meter 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y. as ac- 
countant and treasurer. 


Michael A. Berger (#4442-1948), 
comptroller of Acme Door Company, 
Hoquiam, Washington, since 1946, died 
on November 12, 1950 in his 47th year 
Mr. Berger attended Wharton School of 
Business, University of Pennsylvania and 
studied law for one year at New York 
University. From 1925-1946 he was affil- 
iated successively with Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, New York, Winslow 
Marine Railway & Ship Building Com 
pany, Winslow, Washington, Boering 
Aircraft, Seattle and Deepsea Products 
Company, Aberdeen, Washington, cover- 
ing industrial and manufacturing ac 
counting 


LAMSON 
TUBES 


Save Time! 
Save Money! 


LAMSON 


CORPORATION 
4100 Lamson St., Syracuse, New York 


<4 1N OFFICES— 


where time is vital — 
Lamson Tubes rush 
mail, telegrams, re- 
ports, purchase orders 
and other important 
popers swiftly and 
safely to the proper 
desks. Illustrated at 
left is @ typical air- 
port installation for 
handling flight data, 
weather reports, res- 
ervations and office 
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A IN FACTORIES —tomson Tubes 


save millions of time-consuming, money- 
wasting steps. They whisk mail, telegrams, 
orders, ship sheets, and all the endless 
paperwork of manufacturing between 
offices, departments, buildings. Even small 
tools, gauges, test pieces may be carried. 


<4 1N HOSPITALS —tamson Tubes 
handle mail, messages, histories, prescrip- 
tions, medicines, supply orders .. . even 
living tissue from the operating room to 
the laboratory. Illustrated at the left is a 
typical nurses’ station on a private ward 
floor. 

Here are only three typical installations, but they 


reveal the wide scope of service. Why not find out 
how Lemson Tubes can serve you? 


Mail the coupon today for literature covering your 
particular problem. 
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Use of Accounting Machine Methods 


Speeds Record Keeping for Air Force 


The Supply Division, Air Materiel 
Command, USAF, has streamlined a large 
portion of its paperwork at all United 
States depots to keep pace with the rapid 
technical growth and striking power of 
the Air Force. At least 20 days have been 
clipped off the average time required for 
preparation of world-wide stock balance 
and consumption reports through the in- 
stallation of modern, high-speed account- 
ing machines. 

In effect, depots are ‘‘wholesalers and 
retailers.” They operate a world-wide 
“mail order’ business, receiving, storing, 
and issuing an estimated 30,000,000 items 
annually for the Air Force. The items range 
from nails, nuts, and bolts, to complete 
aircraft engines, vehicles, and rescue boats, 
and require numerous reports to keep tab 
of them. There are 13 active depots in the 
United States—the bulk of their business 
being “wholesale.” 

Announcing that all property account- 
ing records at the depots have been mecha- 
nized, Brigadier General James F. Early, 
Chief of the Supply Division, AMC, said 
that the move was necessary to speed-up 
work and effect economy in operation. 





He added that the benefits derived from 
mechanization are twofold: 

1. It relieves stock control clerks of the 
responsibility of manually maintaining 
voluminous records. It permits them to ap- 
ply 50 per cent more of their time than 
previously to the important phases of 
stock control, such as the determination of 
stock levels, redistribution of stocks, and 
initiation of requisitions. Previously, arith- 
metic alone under manual operation con- 
sumed one half of their time. 

2. It provides a system which insures 
accurate accountable records and timely 
reports to Headquarters, AMC, at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, 
on activity and status of stock. These re- 
ports are used as a basis for procurement 
and disposition. 

Under World-Wide Implementation of 
Supply Economy (Project WISE), two of 
three phases of the conversion of property 
accounting records to modern International 
Business Machines equipment have been 
completed by the Supply Division. General 
Early said that Project WISE does not 
change the Air Force's concept of gpa 
accounting. Rather, he explained, it re- 
places the pencil with a more modern 
tool for keeping accounting records. He 
reported that it is the aim of the Air Force 
to mechanize completely its accounting 
records world-wide. Progress is being 
made he continued, although achieving 
such a goal requires time in careful long- 


Capital and Labor today are writing 
a new pension plan into one out of 
every eight contracts they sign. 


term planning and skillful conversion 
from manual to mechanized procedures. 
Project WISE is: administered by Lt. 
Colonel Ben H. Roberts, Deputy for 
Stock Control, Supply Division. The actual 
machine processing is accomplished by 
the Statistical Service Division of AMC. 
Property accounting records which al- 
ready have been mechanized deal with 
the “wholesale and retail mail order’ 
business conducted by the depots. Phase 
III of project WISE will extend the bene- 
fits of mechanization to the property ac- 
counting records which deal with the 
“consumer,” or those of the Air Force 
bases and those of management. While 
studies have been made on these phases, 
no further plans have been executed, 





Whether you are facing a pension 

problem for the first time, or will be 

confronted with one later on, or simply 

want to be sure that your present plan 

is fully adequate, you will find our new 
pension booklet extremely helpful as a guide to the selection 
of competent pension advice. 


Write or telephone our nearest office today for your own free 
copy of “How to be Sure of Having the Best Pension Plan.” 
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because of the current emergency. 

Specifically, the two phases of convert- 
ing Air Force accounting records to mech- 
anized equipment involved: 

1. Conversion of property accounting 
records and warehouse locator records. 
This was initiated in January 1949, and 
completed in May 1950. It involved the 
maintenance of item accountability, ware- 
files, and back orders; 








house locator 








cancellation of overage back orders; and 
preparation of selected-for-shipment tags, 
stock balance reports, inventory count 
cards, and inventory adjustment records. 

2. Conversion of service stock records. 
It involved maintenance of material cost 
reports, bits-and-piece data, bills of mate- 
rial, maintenance-projected requirements 
listings, production input, production 
returns, automatic replenishment of service 
stock levels, and supply activity reports. 

Phase III of the project, when plans are 
executed, will deal with preparation of 
requisitioning procedures, reimbursement 
documents, and tables of allowances and 
shortages; processing of reimbursement 
documents and monetary accounting; and 
preparation of management activity re- 
ports. 

General Early reported that the mech- 
anized property accounting system which 
is now in operation has effected substantial 
operating economies and more efficient 
production. He said that the average time 
for report compilations has been reduced 
to three work days from 23 required under 
the previous manual type operation. 

Hand postings have been eliminated by 
a tabulating card. Under WISE only four 
action codes are required, compared with 
a previous minimum of 11 and a maximum 
of 21 columns of stock-record recordings 
for each transaction. Likewise, under 
WISE, a machine computes new balances 
mechanically; previously, stock record 


clerks manually computed new balances. 


Through accurate material cost account- 
ing and improvement in determinatioi 
of bits-and-pieces requirements, more in- 
telligent procurement and inventory sched- 
ules are possible. WISE provides more 
efficient bookkeeping at the depots; va 
pares improved reports on inventory bal- 
ances, on consumption of a recurring 
nature, and on special consumption; pre- 
pares shipping tags, conducts a perpetual 
inventory; and maintains files on ware- 
house location. 


General Motors Wins 
Annual Report Award 


Accepting on behalf of his management 
the gold “Oscar of Industry’ recently 
awarded by Financial World for the best 
1949 annual report, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of the board of General Motors 
Corporation, said that to promote and sup- 
port the capitalistic system, to counteract 
the trend toward socialism, business 
should set a goal of getting every Amerti- 
can to become a stockholder in business 
enterprise. He declared that management 
could do much to promote the objective of 
more widespread ownership of business. 

Mr. Sloan declared that he would like 
to see ‘management, in a far broader way, 
popularize equities in American enter- 
prise. the more popular the price of equi- 
ues, the greater the number ot people who 
will buy.” He pointed out that General 
Motors recently had doubled the number 
of its shares, having in mind that very ob- 
jective. 

Second place in the competition went 
to Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Silver trophies were presented to Pfeif- 
fer Brewing Co. of Detroit for the best re- 
port of the consumer goods industry; 
United Air Lines, Inc., best of the trans- 
portation class; Virginia Electric & Power 
Co., Richmond, Va., best of all public 
utilities; and Girard Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia among the financial institutions. 

Atlas Steels, Ltd., Welland, Ontario, 
was awarded the silver oscar for the best 
1949 report of all Canada, while Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Co. won the top 
award for the best report of all Latin 
America. Silver trophies also went to Cities 
Service Co. for the best annual report ad- 
vertisement to the public; and to Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. for the best advertisement 
to the community. General Mills, Inc., and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. received 
awards for the best annual report films of 
the year. 
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CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


Date Conference 


MAR Southern 


Eastern 


Hote ity 
NEW ORLEANS 
BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND 


MILWAUKEE 


*OPPORTUNITIES: 


EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replies to 


THE CONTROLLER 
One East Forty-Second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Replies will be forwarded. 





HELP WANTED 





Inquiries are invited concerning positions of 
Assistant Director of Budget, Budget Analyst 
and Assistant Budget Analyst. Write State of 
Washington Personnel Board, 1209 Smith 
Tower, Seattle 4, Washington 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER-TREASURER 


currently controller and chief financial execu 
tive of medium-sized manufacturing company 
Experience includes supervision for national 
public accounting firm and eight years in present 
capacity as fully responsible for all accounting, 
cost, finances, taxes, budgets, incentives, insur 
ince and credits. University graduate, under 40, 
married, free to relocate. Minimum salary 
$12,000.00. Box 1043 





CONTROLLER-TAX MAN 


Tax accountant, C.P.A. (N.Y.) seeks position 
is controller-tax man for progressive medium 
sized company or assistant controller with larger 
company; Federal, Excess Profits, state and lo- 
cal tax experience with major accounting firms 
and national industry leader; management level 
experience with tax, accounting and business 
aspects of production, warehousing, promotion 
and distribution problems; personable, self 
starter, works well with associates. Box 1044, 





EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
lesires position as assistant to treasurer of con 
troller, or as responsible accountant. Twelve 
years experience—ten with present employer 
(AAAA-1) as head accountant and office man 
iger. B.S. degree and studying for conditional 
on C.P.A. exam. Age 34. Married. Will relocate 
Box 1045 





ACCOUNTANT DESIRES TO RELOCATE 


Presently employed with large furniture manu- 
includes general account 
accounting, inventory control proce 
dures, manufacturing and financial budgets and 
forecasts. Age 42, graduate—accountancy and 
administration, War II veteran. Top 

Salary secondary to opportunity. 


tacturer. Experience 


ing cost 


Dusine 
references 
Box 1046 





NOTE: Tus ConTroLien reserves the right to ac 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col 
uma nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold 
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The following index of articles and other materials which have been presented in the columns of THE CONTROLLER in the twelve issues pub- 
lished during 1950 is presented with the thought that it will facilitate reference and make the material quickly available for study 


Accountants 
Non-professionals ? Jan 28 
Reports clarification urged, Jan. 32 
Responsibility, Stott, Jan. 16 
Ten commandments of, June 285 
Accounting 
Devaluation creates difficulty, Jan. 35 
Federal, to improve, Mar. 124 
Hall of Fame established at Ohio State, 
Apr. 186 
New Jersey groups sponsor first conference, 
Oct. 476 
Techniques in 
Jan. 36 
Accounting Employers Conference, Mar. 131 
Advertising ratio in the future, Aug. 381 
Airline Securities regulation, July 323 
Allen, Burton P., heads NABAC, Dec. 559 
American Institute of Accountants, annual 
meeting, Jan. 26, Dec. 565 
American policy, effect on Canadian business, 
Armour, July 306 
Annual Reports, tips on planning, Dec. 543 
Atomic power, will yield cost savings in in- 
dustry? Mar. 132 
Auditor, independent, increasing the effective- 
ness of, Turner, Aug. 347 


annual reports surveyed, 


Audit, management, comes of age, Wilson, 
Sept. 411 
Awards 
Freedoms Foundation 
Job Maker's Scrol 
Oil Co., Aug. 36‘ 


Bethleher Ce n, insurance pro 
gram, Mar. 124 
Book reviews 
Administrative and 
quality control, Mar. 136 
American transportation in prosperity and 
lepression, Mar, 136 


statistical techniques of 


Peloubet, Mar. 136 
standards and 


Audit working papers, 
Audits and 
procedures, Oehler, June 275 


examinations, 


Balance sheet price level analysis, Westfall 
(Kircher), Aug. 372 

Banking, Thorne, July 321 

Basic internal auditing principles and tech 
niques, Thurston (Fenner), June 274 

public administration 

Hudson, Mar. 137 

Wythe, 


Bibliography on 
innotated, Secklet 
Brazil—an expanding economy, 
Wight, and Midkiff, Mar. 136 
Building worker interest in production 
problen : 


SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX 


Cost and 
Meriam, 
July 321 

Cost controls for packing, shipping, and 
warehousing, Mar. 137 

Credit manual of commercial law, 1950 ed., 
Mar. 137 

Credits and collections, 3rd ed., June 275 

Cyclical diversities in the fortunes of in- 
dustrial corporations, Hultgren, Aug. 372 

Depreciation, Grant and Norton (Van 
Pelt), Mar. 136 

Developing men for controllership, Brad- 
shaw, June 266; (Jordan), Dec. 570 

Development of executive leadership 
(Perry), May 232 

Developments in social security and work- 
men's compensation, AMA, Apr. 181 

Dictionary of modern economics, Horton, 
Jan. 38 

Differences in net income for accounting 
and federal income taxes, Reimer (Ed- 
ridge), June 274 

Economic factors in 
AMA, June 275 

Economic Munich, 
brary, June 275 

Effect of taxation-inventory accounting and 
policies, Butters, and Niland (Hunt), 
Feb. 86 

Employee benefit plans and collective bar 
gaining, Amer. Management Assn., Jan 
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security, 
Maroney, 


financing of social 
Schlotterbeck, and 


market planning, 


Philos. Li- 


Cortney, 


Essentials of accounting, Newlove and 
Garner, Mar. 137 

Graphic budgets, Eiteman 
118 

Income tax administration, Buehler, Dar 
rell, Gulick, et al, Feb. 86 

Introduction to income taxation, 2nd ed., 
Henderson, Mar. 137 

Dowrie and Fuller, 


(Lange), Sept 


Investments, 2nd ed., 
July 321 

Labor relations and political action—the 
challenge to management, AMA, June 
275, July 321 

Lower prices coming! Baxter, Aug. 372 

Making capitalism work, Keezer (Myler), 
Oct. 464 

Monetary management—the 
credit, Adams, July 321 

New facts of business cycles, Burns, Aug 
295 


regulation of 


Now the fiscal crisis, Byrd, Feb. 86 
Othce management and control, Terry, June 
75 


Centralization vs 


Selling to the federal government, Feb. 86 
Sharpening sales effort through market re- 
search, AMA, June 275 
Taxable and business income, Smith and 
Butters (Landman), july 320 
Twentieth century economic 
Hoover, Aug. 372 
Wartime production controls, Novick, 
Anchen, and Truppner, Mar. 136 
Welfare issues in collective bargaining, 
AMA, Apr. 181 
What's behind a financial statement, Ran- 
kin (Kircher), Jan. 38 
Worker morale and productivity, Mar. 136 
Bookkeeping, simplified, promotes office 
economy, Secord, Dec. 545 
Break-even point, analysis of all components 
needed in solution of, Mooney, Mar. 122 
Budgeting: 
Do's” and “dont's 
550 
Use of cost concepts and patterns, Emshoff, 
Sept. 399 
Burbott, Edwin W., re-elected Controllership 
Foundation president, May 228 
Business 
Big, economics of, George, Aug. 352 
Can wield total diplomacy, Jackson, July 
336 
Canadian, effect of American policy on, 
Armour, July 306 
Failure trend is upward: Why? 
Forecasting, a survey, Apr. 171 
Pattern of ebb and flow analyzed, Mar. 128 
Upward trend reversed, Apr. 178 


thought, 


for successful, Dec. 


July 314 


Calendar, world 
Opposed, Barrett (letter), Dec. 534 
Support for resolution, Oct. 457 
Canadian business, effect of American policy 
on, Armour, July 306 
( apital 
Financing, should 
added? Apr. 173 
Industry plans higher 
Aug. 370 
Investment per worker, Nov. 516 
Tomorrow's requirements, what are? Nov 
5 


something new" be 


investment in ‘50, 


Carr, William Herbert 


Named Chairman of Board, Controllers 
Institute, Oct. 461 

Speaker at Ohio State, May 236 

decentralization, Controller 


ship Foundation study, Nov. 502 


t Mar. 136 
Business law, ¢ tton and Bergh, Feb. 86 Oftice 


137 


Civilian demands, curbing, Oct. 469 
Collective bargaining, how controllers feed 
facts and figures to, Fay, Sept. 403 
Columbia University, Graduate School of 
Business, new program, July 323 
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COMPLETE RECORDS NEED NOT BE COSTLY... 


--- make FOUR important records 
as fast as you can write ONE 


This Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- 
chine gives you records: 


Complete in Every Detail!... Fully Descriptive!... 
Certified Correct! 


All your postings are made on a Single Typing 
Keyboard. All Totals and Balances are computed 
automatically. All Reverse Entries are made by 
Direct Subtraction. You'll be delighted with Elliott 
Fisher's ease and speed of operation. 


? 
I 


UNDERWOOD 
LF 


_Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines... 
Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto |, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Typewr ters 


Youll have No Form Handling Problems! Sim- 
plicity of form handling is unexcelled on a Flat 
Writing Surface ... the only true writing surface 


. as easy as placing forms on your own desk, 


No Carbon Paper Handling Problems, either 
. thanks to the Roll Carbon Paper feature. 


There are many other reasons why Underwood 


Eliott Fisher Accounting Machines should be a 
part of your Record Writing Procedure. You owe 


it to your business to learn the facts at first hand. 


SAVE TIME...REDUCE WASTE... START YOUR PROFITS UPWARD TODAY 


TAKE THIS FIRST STEP NOW! MAIL COUPON! 


Underwoed Corporation 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


How can | post several records at one time? Please send full 


nformation. 
Name 
Address 


City 
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WE STRIVE TO BUILD THE WORLD'S | 
BEST ADDING MACHINES 
AND OUR USERS BELIEVE WE DO 


DEALER FRANCHISE AVAILABLE IN CITIES 
WHERE WE ARE NOT AT PRESENT REPRESENTED 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
OF 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








